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Expert Engineering Advice 
on all Playground Installations 


The Medart Plan and Engineering Department is constantly adding 
to its 50 years of accumulated experience by devising and planning 
playgrounds so that the greatest good will follow through their use. 
Add to this an honest effort to plan every installation, no matter 
what its size, so that the maximum benefits are obtained at 
the minimum cost—and the result isa service which under no 
circumstances you can afford to be without. 
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No Cost or Obligation 


Medart Engineering Service is given 
without cost or obligation of any kind 
whatever. Itisa service of which you 
should avail yourself regardless of 
what your playground problem may 
be. Whether your plan is exten- 
sive or limited, you will always 
find it decidedly to your advantage 
te get the full benefit of our ex- 
perience. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Send for Catalog L 


Send for our Catalog L. It.s perhaps 
one of the most complete treatises 
available and is recognized everywhere 
as a text book on modern playground 
planning. When you send for it 


please outline in brief just what 
your problem is—you will have 
our earnest and intelligent co- 


St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 


Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. 
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The World at Play 


Former Field Secretary in New Position.— 
Rowland Haynes, one of the first field secretaries 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, who assisted in the development of 
recreation programs in Milwaukee, Detroit and a 
number of the leading cities in the United States, 
who during the war was in charge of War Camp 
Community Service recreation work for soldiers 
in New York City and later served as director 
of the Cleveland Recreation Council, has now 
been elected director of the Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland, succeeding Sherman Kingsley in 
this position. 

All recreation workers will rejoice that within 
the recreation field, Rowland Haynes made his 
start in social and civic work and all his friends 
will rejoice over the very large opportunity for 
service which comes to him in his new position. 


* San Francisco’s Music Week.—The National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 105 W. 
40th St., New York City, publishes an illuminat- 
ing and suggestive report of San Francisco’s First 
Music Week. Working closely with the San 
Francisco Community Service Recreation 
League and Mr. Alexander Stewart, the Com- 
munity Service Music Organizer for California, 
the National Bureau was able to develop one 
of the most satisfactory music weeks in the entire 
country. The entire community responded to 
the idea and vital help came from many sources 
—the Chamber of Commerce, the City Adminis- 
tration, the Music Trades Association, the Mu- 
sicians’ Union among others. 

Daily organ recitals, a children’s community 
sing, the community chorus concert, the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra concert and 
bands and bands and bands. Churches, clubs, 
educational institutions observed the week. For- 
eign born groups, industrial groups held sings. 
One of the biggest events was the music memory 
contest for children above the fourth grade in 
public and parochial schools. Three Chinese 


girls turned in perfect test cards. Only fifty- 
two of 1400 contestants misspelled ‘Tschaikow- 
sky.” 

The report of this work makes thrilling read- 
ing. What has been done by San Francisco 
can be done by other communities. 


Honors to Music Leader.—Alexander Ste- 
wart, Community Music organizer, Long Beach, 
California, has been made an honorary member 
of the Southern Pacific Glee Club, which is 
composed of Southern Pacific employees. The 
other honorary members include Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, the Governor of the state, and Mrs. 
Minerva N. Swain. In acknowledging the honor, 
Mr. Stewart said: 

“I take it that the honor is one which should 
be shared with Community Service, the organiza- 
tion in whose interests I am working, and which 
is sO appreciative of the splendid work which 
the Glee Club and Band are performing.” 


From a Popular Composer.— Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond, composer of A Perfect Day, “Just A- 
Wearying For You, I Love You Truly, and 
other famous songs, wrote to Alexander Stewart, 
Community singing organizer in Southern Cali- 
fornia: 

“T am really retiring from all public work and 
I have decided to give the rest of my life to the 
community sing whenever I do appear in public 
because I think it is one of the most splendid and 
helpful things we have. So, when I come back 
next fall you can count on me if I am able to 
work.” 


Music for All.—One of the most important 
events of Music Week in Bellingham was the 
production of The Mikado by the American Leg- 
ion. The owner of the Herald and Reveille 
raised the money through ten dollar subscriptions 
to pay the expenses. Tickets were distributed by 


the Central Labor Council, The Salvation Army, 
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the city mission, the Herald, the Reveille, the 
American Legion and Community Service, one 
thousand being placed in the hands of people un- 
able to pay for any sort of amusement. It was 
said that the majority of these people had never 
before been seen at a public affair. 


Municipal Music.—Music is to play a large 
part during the coming year in the life of the 
people of Portland, Maine—a city fortunate in 
having had for a number of years a municipal 
organ. This year Edwin H. Lemare has been 
engaged to give ten concerts in the municipal 
course. He will also give a recital every Sunday 
afternoon from November to May and a daily 
recital during the summer months of July and 
August. The Municipal Music Commission has 
arranged in addition a series of municipal con- 
certs presenting some of the most notable artists 
of the present day. 


Community Movie Party.—A movie party 
is the latest and most novel form of entertain- 
ment which has reached Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 

This party was planned by Miss Edna Keith 
of Community Service. The entire community 


was invited to attend, each person to be dressed, 
if possible, in impersonation of a well-known 


movie star. Prizes were offered to the best im- 
personators. A fishing pond, grab bags, for- 
tune telling and old-fashioned games were in- 
cluded in the party program. ‘To give the public 
an idea of how to personify the movie stars, Miss 
Keith placed in several downtown store windows 
costumes worn by favorite movie actors. 

A chance will be given the winners of the 
contest and all others who attended in costumes 
of actors, to produce their own movie scenario 
which Miss Keith will write and which will be 
filmed in Sapulpa. 


A Little Theatre for Omaha.—The new 
School of Games of Omaha, Nebraska, which is 
being erected in the Bemis Park district will con- 
tain a little theatre with an auditorium holding 
16,000 people. Many of the most modern fea- 
tures of theatre construction are being employ- 
ed in this venture. It is planned to have a 
regular school of dramatics held under the 
auspices of the Dramatic and Public Speak- 
ing Department of the school. 

Under the direction of Miss Mary Wallace, 
head of this department, a series of plays have 
been produced for several years past by the 
senior class at their graduations. The Carpen- 


try and Electrical Departments of the school aid 
the Household Arts Department cooperate ac- 
tively in the production of every play. A lar:e 
number of the school boys and girls have in thiis 
way obtained first hand knowledge of varic:is 
phases of stage craft, stage lighting and play 
production. 


A Summer Colony in California for Students 
of Drama.—The Pasadena Community Play 
House Association has organized a Summer Art 
Colony in furtherance of its educational policy 
for those who enjoy working together in the 
drama. Courses in voice and pantomimic ex- 
pression, play writing, costume and stage design, 
lighting and dramatic production will be offered. 
The course will be in the nature of a summer 
school covering a period of one month beginning 
July 5th. The Art Colony will, however, be 
conducted along lines less didactic than the term 
“school” generally implies. The new sylvan 
theatre in Brookside Park will be utilized for 
laboratory purposes. 


A State Drama Club.—The Drama Associa- 
tion of California has been formed with the 
definite purpose of establishing a standard for 
dramatic productions in the schools of the state 
and to provide for the special certification of 
teachers of the drama. According to the plan 
outlined, the teachers already engaged in produc- 
ing will not be affected but those who wish to 
teach in the future will be aided. 


- Oakland’s New Year Duck Pageant.—Oak- 
land’s tame wild ducks are a unique attraction. 
Venice has gained fame through the pigeons of 
St. Mark’s, but every large city has its flocks of 
pigeons. Only in Oakland can wild fowl be 
found that are so tamed by human kindness that 
they return year after year to their winter refuge 
and even eat out of the hand. 

It is this human kindness that has made pos- 
sible Oakland’s annual wild duck pageant, a 
greeting to the city’s feathered guests that is 
danced by the school children. The idea was 
conceived in 1919 by Eugene Bowles, then Direc- 
tor of Publicity of the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce. Early in 1920 the first pageant was 
produced on a small scale. This proved so suc- 
cessful that the Hon. John L. Davie, Mayor of 
Oakland, had it repeated. The following year 
the pageant was more pretentious, and in 1922 
it was sponsored by the City Council and placed 
under the direction of the Recreation Depart- 
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ment, with the Publicity Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce cooperating. 

The first flight of wild ducks into Lake Mer- 
ritt, which has been a state game preserve since 
1869—the oldest one in California—takes place 
regularly on September 30 every year. The first 
comers are sprig, or pin-tail. These are quickly 
followed by a larger flight of sprig, widgeon, 
green wing teal, shovelers, gadwell and mallard 
from the wastes of Alaska. Next to arrive are 
the canvasback and red-heads from the Yukon 
Delta and the Saskatchewan. 

Each year the old birds bring with them the 
younger ducks, unti! when New Year’s arrives 
there are thousands of them on the lake and 
the lawns of Lakeside Park. 


Useful Records.—Among the February Vic- 
tor records are two new Shakesperian scenes 
from The Taming of the Shrew and four selec- 
tions for running and jumping rhythms for chil- 
dren who have learned to “do what the music 
says. 


Long Beach’s New Charter—The new 
charter of the city of Long Beach, California, 
ratified at the April 1921 election, provides for 
the appointment by the city manager with con- 
firmation of the city council of a superintendent 
of public recreation to supervise, direct and con- 
trol all public amusements and entertainments, 
such as playgrounds, recreation centers, games 
and sports conducted in any public buildings or 
on public property; to have the management of 
the municipal auditorium, municipal camping 
ground, municipal band and all other recreational 
agencies operated or controlled by the city, and 
to keep a complete record of daily work and of 
all proceedings relative to recreational activities, 
the municipal band and all special events under 
the department, submitting a general and finan- 
cial report in writing to the city manager not 
less than once each month. 


Playground Lunches for Under-nourished 
Children —Last summer on the children’s 
playgrounds at New Castle, Pennsylvania, main- 
tained by the Welfare Department of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, were thirty-four children 
irom one of the local Orphans’ Homes. These 
children were peevish and the instructors found 
them hard to handle. It was soon discovered 
that they were under-nourished. A noonday 
lunch of pasteurized milk and whole wheat bread 
and buttered sandwiches was supplied. The re- 
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sult was a marked change in the children. They 
gained weight and became interested in the play- 
ground activities. The cost of these lunches was 
approximately eleven cents a child per meal. 


‘Community Evening in a Tobacco Ware- 
house.—The people of Southport, North Caro- 
lina, have a community house, always open for 
an evening’s fun. 

Bolivia, a small town near Southport, has no 
community house. When a community service 
worker came to conduct an evening of games the 
schoolhouse was used, but Bolivia wanted to 
give a larger party inviting her Southport neigh- 
bors. <A deserted tobacco warehouse, which was 
available, solved the problem. A _ special train 
from Southport brought one hundred and seven 
guests. 


The warehouse was quite roomy enough, but 
because it had so suddenly acquired the distinc- 
tion of a community hall, there were no heating 
or lighting facilities. They have cold nights in 
North Carolina and this happened to be one of 
them. The games were soon in full swing, how- 
ever, and nobody thought about the temperature. 
Lamps and lanterns lent a convivial, if wavering 
light. Community singing was in order, and the 
dim rafters of the old warehouse were surprised 
to find themselves echoing to the ring of mingled 
voices. 

Bolivia’s community evening started some- 
thing. Through other such meetings, Southport 
and the nearby rural towns plan to learn to be 


- better neighbors. Soon Southport is going to 


give a party for Bolivia folks. 


It All Depends on the Point of View.— 
A beautiful recreation center was established in 
a Pennsylvania city. At night, a gang of boys, 
on mischief bent, would come in and tamper 
with the equipment, often breaking parts of it. 
The leader studied the situation and one night 
appeared unexpectedly on the ground just after 
the gang had started to play on the iron frame- 
work. She told them she was very glad to see 
them there, that she had been looking for some 
man who would watch the center at night and 
keep rowdies from breaking the apparatus and 
she wondered if they would not be willing to 
take that responsibility. Possibly they would be 
willing to come tomorrow night earlier and help 
clear the center. She explained what the center 
was for and how much their help would mean. 
The gang thereafter ceased to be a menace and 
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before long became very active in helping the 
center. The gang spirit had been made a “con- 
structive” rather than a “destructive” force. 


Progressive Hiking parties.—In every town 
or city there are lovers of the out-of-doors who 
like to take walks but cannot hold out so long as 
the seasoned hikers. The Director of Recrea- 
tion of Reading, Pennsylvania, has devised a 
plan of organizing Saturday afternoon progres- 
A number of leaders start 
out with the party. If part of the group wants 
to turn back at the end of a mile, a leader is 
detached to go back with them. At the end of 
the second or third mile another leader returns 
with any who have walked as far as they want to, 


sive hiking parties. 


and so on up to the fifth mile. 

The leaders of these hikes are usually familiar 
with the history of Reading and the country 
round about and can point out historic houses 
and battle fields. At resting points they often 
tell stories of Reading’s past suggested by the 
country which they have been walking through. 

Many people ordinarily overlooked in a recrea- 
tion program will gladly participate in this kind 
of hiking party. 


West Chester, Pa. Makes Full Use of Its 
High School Building.—lIf, some night, you 
should investigate what was going on behind the 
brightly lighted windows of the High School 
building in West Chester, Pennsylvania, you 
would find many kinds of activities. In the 
large assembly room some five hundred people 
are taking part in an open forum led by a nation- 
ally known speaker. In the basement, fifteen or 
twenty young women are having a cooking lesson, 
perhaps listening to a discussion of different 
brands of baking powder or engaged in mixing 
a batch of biscuits. In the large gymnasium a 
basketball game is hotly contested by two public 
school teams or two industrial teams with crowds 
of enthusiastic rooters on the side lines. In an- 
other room, you many find a group of young men 
and women studying poster designing or costume 
designing, each one working out his own ideas 
under the personal supervision of the teacher. 
In another part of the building one hundred or 
more boys and girls are attending a science 
course, perhaps having a practical demonstration 
of wireless telegraphy by listening to a concert 
being given in Philadelphia and transmitted to 
West Chester by wireless. In the manual train- 
ing room both boys and girls are hard at work 


cutting out the parts of a morris chair or some 
other piece of useful furniture. 

Every facility for recreation and education in 
this big building is put to full time use under ‘he 
direction of the Board of Recreation. 


Children’s Playgrounds at Fairs.—The sig- 
gestion comes as a result of the experience at 
Houston, Texas, that a children’s playground in 
connection with the fair not only demonstrates 
playground work before thousands of people 
but also serves as a station for lost children, 
where children may be taken care of until their 
relatives find them. The expense of setting up 
the playground was taken care of by the Fair 
Association. 


First Monday.—First Monday, celebrated in 
December, is a gala day at Greenville, Texas. 
On that day the farmers come to town to buy, 
sell and trade and the city block which is given 
over to the function is covered with wagons, 
horses, mules, cattle, hogs, chickens, farm imple- 
ments and wagons filled with apples, potatoes, 
onions and other farm produce. Early in the 
morning the crowd begins to arrive, staying all 
day. Men and boys sit upon wagon tongues and 
upon the ground eating their luncheons gypsy 
fashion. ‘Trades are numerous; some sales are 
made. Good nature prevails. Broncho busting 
is one of the sports. 


Two Candidates for Mayor Have Quoit 
Pitching Contest—Quoit pitching in Elmira, 
New York between the two candidate for Mayor 
proved a hot contest and a terrible strain on the 
umpire. Sometimes his decision hung on a 
difference of a sixteenth of an inch or even less. 
The score at the close of the three-game series 
stood 61 to 60. A modern method for two polit- 
ical rivals to try each other’s prowess! 


A Friendly Garden Contest.—The [’lay- 
ground Association, the Federated Women's 
Clubs and the Chamber of Commerce of Youngs- 
town, Ohio are stimulating a friendly rivalry 
between blocks to see which shall make the most 
progress in beautification next summer. It is 
called the Friendly Garden Contest. A commit 
tee of two is appointed in each block to enroll 
contestants. At the end of the season a clian- 
pionship will be awarded to the block and to the 
ward which has shown the greatest improvement 
in appearance during the contest. 

Not only do the flowers and shrubs count in 
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this town improvement contest but judges are 
instructed that grape vines and fruit trees in 
the back lot should count high; that families 
should be cautious not to take away the children’s 
only play space for gardens and told that credit 
should be given the family which installs a sand 
bin or a swing even at the expense of a grassy 


lawn. 


A Rural Church Which is a Real Commun- 
ity Church—The Farmers’ Club of Shiloh, 
Illinois, holds its meetings in the church. The 
young people play basket ball and volley ball 
in the church house. In fact the social activities 
centering around this church have become so 
many that the town hall building just east of the 
church is used for many of the entertainments 
and game evenings. 

This church is so organized as to touch the 
lives of people of all ages and to touch them 
day after day and to have them grow by doing 
things. There are plays given by the children. 
Last year the young high school girls were res- 
ponsible for the Easter program; the boys had 
charge of the Mothers’ Day program, the older 
young people got up the Sunday School picnic, 
and the older people took charge of the Rally 
Day program. 

That the work of this church is appreciated 
is evidenced by the fact that forty new members 
were taken in last year. One man who has five 
boys and a girl said last year than in spite of the 
hard times he would double his subscription 
rather than see the activities curtailed. The 
Farmers’ Club has also contributed liberally to 
the work. 


Community Service Turns Caterer.—In 
Hoquiam, \Washington, the local hotel which fur- 
nished the Rotary and Commercial Club lunch- 
eons suddenly closed. The first Thursday after 
it closed the Community Service center turned 
itself into a luncheon club for the Rotarians, set 
up long tables in its “fireplace room,” as the big 
living room was called, and served soup, ginger 
bread and coffee. Next day the Commercial 
Club members came. 

These Thursday and Friday noon luncheons 
have become a regular part of the community 
center schedule. When the Kiwanis Club was 
organized Wednesday noon was added to the 
luncheon calendar. 


Save the Eyes.—The Eye Sight Conserva- 
ion Council of America, Inc., with headquarters 


at 42nd Street and Broadway, New York, is 
issuing educational literature on the prevention 
of eye defects which will have special value for 
parents and teachers. 

Home Reading.—The home reading courses 
issued free of charge by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, are es- 
pecially va‘uable for home and family gatherings 
and make good evening reading. Those inter- 
ested in knowing the facts of the colonization of 
our country and the causes of its growth and 
expansion will be interested in reading: 

Course No. 8—American Literature 

Course No. 9—Thirty American Heroes 

Course No. 10—American History 

Course No. 12—Heroes of American Democ- 
racy. 

A complete list of reading courses will be sent 
upon application to the Bureau. 

A Magazine Who’s Who.—Recreation 
workers and others of our readers may be inter- 
ested to know of a magazine guide which is 
published by Crowley, “The Magazine Man,” at 
511 East 164th Street, New York. This pamph- 
let contains a list of business, class, professional 
and technical publications with a brief descrip- 
tion of the field they cover. It will be found 
helpful in discovering the magazines which relate 
to particular lines of work. A sample copy of 
the guide may be secured from Crowley without 
cost. 

Physical Education Convention in Newark 
—The Eastern District Convention of the Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association which is to 
be held from April 20-22 in Newark, New Jersey, 
will have a program of unusual interest. The 
tentative program includes a visit to schools and 
playgrounds where there will be demonstrations 
of many kinds of activities; a reception at Bar- 
ringer High School with music provided by the 
High School orchestra and addresses by city offi- 
cials and outside speakers. There will be ad- 
dresses and papers on pertinent subjects by lead- 
ing physical education authorities. The presenta- 
tion of health plays will add interest to the pro- 
gram and, as a closing event, there will be a mam- 
moth demonstration and exhibit by school chil- 
dren and people of Newark’s normal schools of 
physical education and other local institutions. 

Further information regarding the program 
may be secured from Randall D. Warden, execu- 
tive secretary, office of the Superintendent of 
Schools of Newark. 
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Orlando F. Lewis 


It is a great thing so to live that when one 
goes to another world there shall be among one’s 
friends rejoicing that one has lived rather than 
gloom that a friend is gore. It is a joy to 
think of Orlando F. Lewis, because he himself 
was ever so happy and the center of happiness 
always in the group he was with. 

When I first knew him he was a professor at 
the University of Maine, having much fun in 
going out to speak for civic movements, ever 
ready to lend a hand. One did not feel that he 
helped from a sense of duty but that he did so 
from enjoyment. He worked for the commun- 
ity because it was such a glorious thing to be 
alive, to be a part of the community, to be per- 
mitted to help. 

Later, in New York, I sat by his side, when I 
came to visit him, at his desk in the Joint Appli- 
cation Bureau in the Charities Building. With 
warm human sympathy he listened to man after 
man and woman after woman who had come 
upon financial disaster and needed a friend with 
whom to consult. I never saw him tired or 
worn or depressed. Apparently the more he gave 
the more he had to give. 

The same unfailing optimism—the same faith 
in the world and in the individual men and 
women—one felt in his work with the New York 
State Prison Association. In spite of all the 
failures he saw, the world was still a beautiful 
place; it was worth while to work day after day 
to build up financial support for the work. 

When the World War came, it was character- 
istic of Mr. Lewis that he should at once have 
realized the importance of good cheer, or morale, 
and offered his services to War Camp Commun- 
ity Service. Though he had not before been a 
song leader he began, in addition to his regular 
work, to lead men in singing and to urge the 
use of music in building community morale. Soon 
he had made a place for himself as director of 
the Department of Community Music, and had 
with the help of others built up a special staff 
of song leaders. The community music move- 
ment of today received a very real impetus from 
his enthusiasm. 


* Written for The Survey. Reprinted by permission. 
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The war over, Mr. Lewis took up his prison 
work with increased emphasis upon the value of 
play and recreation in preventing crime and in 
reducing the prison population. He was elected 
secretary of the American Prison Association 
and re-elected again this year. 

Men and women who studied with him at the 
New York School of Social Work and the 
Chicago Community Service School gained added 
respect for social and civic work. He believed 
that “men do just as much work when they are 
happy as when they are miserable and they do it 
quicker.” Always he played himself—often on 
the golf links—sometimes with his pen. For his 
own recreation he wrote stories which editors 
accepted as the kind that please their readers, 
and so, often under another name, his stories 
appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal and other 
leading popular magazines. Two of the stories 
listed in O’Brien’s Twenty Best Stories of 1921 
were by Mr. Lewis. 


For two years Mr. Lewis served as a member 
of the New Jersey Child Labor Committee; for 
four years as a member of the board of managers 
of the Bowery Branch of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Association. For two years he was health 
commissioner in New Rochelle. He also served 
at one time as the secretary of the New York 
State Conference of Charities and Corrections 
and as president of the Fourth New York City 
Conference of Charities and Corrections. His 
membership in such organizations as the National 
Conference of Social Work and the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology in- 
dicate but very incompletely the breadth of Dr. 
Lewis’ sympathy with all the problems of human 
life. 


Not a professional, nor a mechanic, not lost 
in the details of his task, not going through a 
routine because it was appointed, but rather with 
a song in his heart, with ever fresh enthusiasm, 
he faced life in all its fullness gladly and thought 
of social work not as something for ihe chosen 
few but as a community enterprise in which all 
should labor together, sharing in the joy of com- 
munity building. 

Howarp S. BRAUCHER 
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The Justification of Play 


F. Lewis 


A noteworthy thing is happening, these days, 
all over our country. People are discovering a 
new continuing element in life—or rather, a new 
application of an old element. The element of 
play, or a “good time.” 

High authorities are quoted. Theodore 
Roosevelt is cited: “He is not fit to live who is 
not fit to die, and is not fit to die who shrinks 
from the joy of life or from the duty of life.” 
And there are today organizations, like Com- 
munity Service, Incorporated, and the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
proclaiming persistently the importance and 
necessity in life of recreation and play. The 
movement cannot be ignored. That life which 
is “all work and no play” is publicly challenged. 

Earl Grey, who was Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs in England when the war broke out, has 
just written a treatise on recreation as an essen- 
tial in the rounded life. Edward Bok, the noted 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, wrote in the 
Atlantic Monthly for September the reasons why 
he had resigned from the important work of 
editing, to play for the rest of his life. Not 
“play” solely in the simple sense of physical 
sports atid games, but play also through diver- 
sions, and hobbies, and cultural satisfactions. 

What does this “play movement” mean? 
What significance has it for the church? How 
much play should there be in life? Let us 
quote Earl Grey: 

“I do not recommend recreation as the most 
important thing in life. There are at least four 
other things which are more or less under our 
own control and which are essential to our happi- 
ness, 

“The first is some moral standard by which 
to guide our actions. The second is some sat- 
isfactory home life in the form of good relations 
with family or friends. The third is some form 
of work which justifies our existence to our 
country and makes us good citizens. 

“The fourth thing is some degree of leisure 
and the use of it in some way that makes us 
happy. 

“To succeed in making a good use of our 
leisure will not compensate for failure in any 
one of the other three things to which I have 
referred, but a reasonable amount of leisure 
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and a good use of it is an important contribu- 
tion to a happy life.” 

In short, Earl Grey says: “Religion; family; 
work; leisure.” And the thread of recreation 
running through life, and manifested particularly 
in the leisure time. 


The experience of our country in the Great — 


War was the chief impetus to this new social 
problem—the problem of the good use, by all 
the members of the community, of their leisure 
time. Everyone remembers that in the communi- 
ties around the hundreds of camps, the millions 
of our boys in khaki and blue could find whole- 
some, clean recreation provided by the citizens. 
We sent to France the cleanest, most socially- 
minded army that ever went into a war. And 
it was the decent recreational opportunities of 
their free time that helped greatly to bring this 
about. Probably every reader of this article 
contributed in some way to make a soldier’s or 
sailor’s off-time more interesting and pleasanter, 
during the war. 

What was good for the millions of fighting 
men now strikes this country as good for all of 
us! Recreation, play—in their proper places, 
and for proper ends. We have as a nation 
thought of play heretofore largely as belonging 
to child life. But even there the Scriptures seem 
to insist that the spirit and habit- of childhood 
should be in some respects our guides to the 
righteous life. Unless we become as little chil- 
dren, we shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. And for little children, play is life. 

It cannot be so for us adults, but play, diver- 
sions, recreation, amusements can be profitably 
admitted to most people’s lives in much greater 
quantities than they now are. So says Com- 
munity Service, the organization that has assem- 
bled the countless recreational experiences of 
the war. And it draws many of its arguments 
from what churches did during the war and 
are now doing, to establish, develop or continue 
the wholesome and entertaining recreational work 
that is often spoken of by the one word: “Play.” 

For instance: Community night was started 
in one of the churches of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. It brought community singing, story telling 
and a violinist. Result, the petitioning to the 
school authorities for community features in 
the neighboring school. At a joint meeting of 
the governing bodies of two churches in Buffalo, 
a budget of $13,500 for moving pictures and 
other activities was voted. 
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In the Mormon Church in Salt Lake City 
there was planned a community-service hour in 
each of the ward meeting houses once a week, 
meaning forty-two hours per week of commun- 
ity endeavor, with a participation of 8000 or 
more people. A recreation center is being or- 
ganized in a church in San Francisco. In Seattle, 
one of the churches is planning to affect the 
recreational activities of the neighborhood 
through previous study of the lessons of the war 
and armistice period. Citizenship lectures are 
being instituted in an industrial suburb of Buffalo 
by a pastor. In one city a disused church is 
being made over by church authorities as a com- 
munity center. Parish houses in many cities are 
being opened for neighborhood and community 
activities, and not alone for the activities of the 
parish members. 

In Michigan the Lake Superior Presbyterian 
advised all the Presbyterian churches and pas- 
tors within its boundaries to extend their help 
to further the high ideals outlined by the Michi- 
gan Community Council Commission. A “hos- 
pitality week” in Flint, Mich., was opened with 
a “Go to Church Sunday.” A men’s Bible Class 
at Mt. Clemens, Mich., held a social evening at 
the community house with games and an old- 
fashioned spell-down. On May Day, in Freder- 
icksburg, Va., all the churches were open to help 
in accommodating the hundreds of out-of-town 
visitors who came to join in the festivities of 
the day. Some of the Baptist church grounds 
were loaned in June for playground recreation. 

Citations of the activities of churches through- 
out the country might be given by the hundreds, 
and each day many reports come to the head- 
quarters of Community Service, at One Madison 
Avenue, New York, of most varied developments 
of the community spirit in church life. The 
words of Theodore Roosevelt gain daily a greater 
significance, as this movement grows stronger 
throughout the country: 

“This country will not be a good place for 
any of us to live in unless we make it a good 
place for all of us to live in.” 

The writer has seen in Brooklyn a large base- 
ment room of a church made over into a most 
delightful club center for the boys and girls of 
the parish, who may invite their young friends 
as guests to the many functions held there. 
Equipped with games, and with opportunities 
for the normal, vigorous sports of youth, the 
room served first during the war for young men 


in khaki and blue, and now for the peace time 
recreation life of the church. The adults join 
with the children at times in their jollifications. 

One might paraphrase the famous verse, as 
follows: 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said 
. . . like to play!” 

In the larger sense, the desire to play and have 
recreation is but a part of the very serious prob- 
lem of proper use of the leisure time of life, 
as Earl Grey has said. There is going to be so 
much more leisure time in life for most people 
than there used to be. Higher wages, shorter 
hours of labor, and indeed, the determination 
in the hearts of even millions of people that life 
shall not continue to be or to seem as hard as it 
used to be, all mean that people everywhere are 
bound they will have a good time in life! 

Is that not the very core of the problem, to- 
day? How shall the leisure time of life be spent 
by communities, nations, the world over? Shall 
it be spent destructively, in dissoluteness, de- 
bauchery, gambling, immorality, extravagance, 
and in all the vicious activities that make a nation 
worse? Or shall the increasing amount of leis- 
ure time in people’s lives be spent profitably, 
for the making of better citizens, for the develop- 
ment of a more rounded and finer life? 

Churchmen and churchwomen will answer this 
question in only one way. The leisure time of 
life should become a great national asset to our 
country, not a great liability. But how? 

By helping to provide means whereby people 
may profitably spend their leisure time. And we 
shall find we mean by “profitably” not alone 
study, and educational classes, and individual 
betterment along cultural lines, but also profit- 
able amusements, recreational games, and sports. 

Is it not time, in the year 1920, that we finally 
recognize that the determination to be amused 
and to have fun cannot under any conditions be 
eradicated from the human heart. Indeed, com- 
mercial amusements, like the movies, the theatre, 
and all amusement parks and other undertakings 
to get people’s money in return for amusements 
are perhaps, in their totality, the largest single 
industry in the country. 

What is the answer? The development, in 
our own home communities, for us all, and par- 
ticularly for those who have few chances to 
choose their own amusements, of wholesome, 
simple, interesting amusements, that will create 
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neighborliness, a better community spirit, law- 
abiding dispositions, and will lead to the desire 
for higher and better things. 

The church is already vigorously entering upon 
the problem of adequate, sound recreation as an 
essential part of life. It is powerfully affecting 
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its neighborhoods. Community Service, Incor- 
porated, stands ready to assist, counsel, place its 
great experience at the service of church or- 
ganizations. Shall there not be herein a prac- 
tical example of cooperation for the common 


good ? 


Time 


It has not been necessary for an Einstein to 
assure us that “time intervals are relative to the 
observer.” Except for the clock and the calen- 
dar, which together measure and keep count of 
the successive periods of daylight and darkness, 
every one would have, from the reckoning of 
one’s own experiences and sensations, a different 
time from everybody else; for time does indeed 
travel in “divers paces with divers persons” ; 
with some it ambles and with some it gallops. It 
is only for the sake of social convenience, in- 
dustrial efficiency and other like temporal reasons 
that we agree to let our ambling and galloping 
days and years be mediated by the same chrono- 
meter, that youth, for whom time travels as a 
snail, and age, for whom it flies swifter than a 
weaver’s shuttle, begin the new year at the same 
moment in the “continuum between eternity and 
eternity.” 

A simple hymn of time, sung by the children 
of an earlier generation, had for its motif work; 
it admonished all to work—to work not only 
through the morning hours, but on and on 
“until the last beam faded.” It was a joyous 
work song—thinking of hours only with the wish 
to prolong them. Its only sad line was one which 
anticipated the coming of the night “when man 
works no more.” But it was the song of a 
work-day that thought of creation, production, 
self-expression, that galloped withal, and that 
looked at the clock only in dread lest the night 
should come before the task could be finished. 

But millions upon millions today, who assist 
by their machine labor in “maintaining the fabric 
of the world,” cannot know the joy of the ancient 
workmen in “adorning their works perfectly,” 
for their part in the impersonal and probably 


* Courtesy of the New York Times. 


unadorned product has been but the lifting of a 
lever, the pressing of a pedal or the turning of a 
wheel. For such as these the leisure hours, after 
the shortened labor days, must furnish that 
which consciously perfecting labor once gave, if 
it is to be found. 

Dr. E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia University, 
as President of the American Association of 
University Professors, last week in Pittsburg, 
reckoned as most important of the “four funda- 
mental rights” which the members of his national 
organization have been attempting to emphasize, 
the right to leisure—not the leisure to idle, but 
the leisure that would enable them to “put forth 
their best efforts” and to “achieve real self- 
expression.” That such leisure might be en- 
joyed, freedom was asked from excessive hours 
in classroom and lecture hall, from undue par- 
ticipation in committee and administrative work 
and from continuous labor through a long and 
unbroken term of years without a “sabbatical” 
year for “spiritual refreshment.” 

Professor Seligman supports his claim for 
such freedom by arguing that in the field of 
economic life “it has only recently been recog- 
nized that a shorter working day for the laborer 
leads to a greater output and to more wealth for 
the community, including the employer, as well 
as to more welfare on the part of the laborer.” 
Wherever this Utopian condition has come to 
pass, it is where the wise use of leisure time has 
supplied the informed motive for heightened 
productivity in the work-time, given the incen- 
tive, as well as opportunity, for higher individual 
self-expression and provided that “spiritual re- 
freshment” which professor and laborer alike 
need whether their “sabbaticals” come weekly or 
only once in seven years. 
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The Youth Movement in Germany — 


“From the distance, around the bend of the 
wood where the road dipped down to the river, 
came the music of a number of instruments, soft 
but of marked rhythm. I was sure that I had 
never heard anything like it before. My com- 
panion said, ‘Wait and you will see.’ In a few 
minutes, a troupe of some thirty or forty young 
men and women passed us at a rapid stride, 
walking in loose lines, with arms interlaced or 
holding hands. Guitars were hung from the 
shoulders of strapping young fellows by colored 
ribbons whose ends fluttered in the wind. The 
band was in curious costume. Of the girls 
some were in peasant dresses of printed cottons, 
their hair coiled around their heads in braids, 
following a fashion which has spread all over 
Germany as a deliberate defiance of imported 
styles; others wore even simpler and more color- 
ful garments and ribbons around their hair. The 
youths wore tunics or shirts open at the throat; 
all were bareheaded and, as many of the girls 
also, without stockings and bare of knee. They 
were as beaufiful as a Greek frieze, though in- 
dividually not of striking comeliness. With eyes 
shining they passed by, absorbed in song or 
earnest talk. 

“Wandervoegel’” I asked my companion. I 
had heard years before the war of the organiza- 
tion of these “migratory birds” that had taken 
thousands of young people out of the crowded 
cities on holidays and created a cult of outdoor 
life and lore such as Germany had not known 
for generations. 

“Better than that,” he replied, “they are of 
the new, democratic youth movement (freideut- 
sche Jugendbewegung) which has broken all ties 
with merely protective societies organized for the 
young by the old. ‘These particular ones belong 
to a district (Gau, an ancient land division not 
represented in modern political boundaries) that 
is raising money to buy the old castle you see 
on that distant hill. It is all very romantic,” he 
continued. “Those old robber barons that built 
most of these castles would be astonished if 
they could see the youth of Germany saving up 
to buy and conserve their haunts.” 

This is the beginning of a very remarkable 
article by Bruno Lasker in the December 3lst 
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issue of the Survey which all community workers 
will want to read. How the youth movement, 
typifying as it does, the joy of living, is foster- 
ing open-air recreation; how it is revivifying 
with its joyous spirit the life of the church is a 
story which thrills one with a sense of the un- 
limited possibilities which lie in the young people 
of every land. 

Says Mr. Lasker, “Germany, in the years be- 
fore the war, had studied English and Amer- 
ican outdoor recreations and applied herself to 
fostering them, with very little understanding of 
their underlying principles of self-determination 
and free cooperation. Although there has al- 
ways been the desire for open-air recreation a 
new motive was required to energize it. The 
Wandervoegel for nearly two decades have cul- 
tivated physical training and “hiking” for their 
own sakes. They were an antidote to the exces- 
sive intellectualization of the schools and uni 
versities and to the militarization of the drill- 
master. They introduced rucksack, campfire and 
a regard for good habits. 

“But the youth movement has: gone further, 
not only by greatly increasing the number of 
those. who take part in long hikes, and climbs, 
but also by introducing new and stimulating 
elements ... Pride of body and the duty of 
health are frequently emphasized in the speeches 
and literature of the youth movement. 

“The emotional strain is frankly and out- 
spokenly religious, though it is far removed 
from theological language and uses as anything 
can be. Youth has determined to find its own 
soul in its own way. Sometimes its groping 
leads back into the fold of an existing religious 
organization, notably the Roman Catholic church. 
More often it finds its own expression, even its 
own ritual—as, for instance, in the celebration 
of the two solstices, June 21 and December 21, 
which are solemnized with imposing ceremon- 
ial. 

“In some cases this religious element has been 
so overwhelming that Protestant ministers,‘ in 
their effort to bring back to the church the vital- 
ity it has lost, have invited leaders of yauth to 
preach from their pulpits or even whole groups 
to take charge of services which, in these cases, 
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are sometimes of great emotional intensity and 
beauty but entirely without traditional forms. 
The young boys and girls who take part in them 
go out into the woods and come back laden with 
flowers and evergreens to give a festive appear- 
ance to the church; they introduce old songs 
(not hymns) that have almost been forgotten, 
songs of nature and simple devotion to the home- 
land; they bring joy and laughter, the sense of 
fellowship and actual revolt against sin iand 


ugliness, into grey edifices that for ages have 
heard nothing but the droning voice of the 
preacher and the sleepy, perfunctory song of 
solemn congregations. But these, after all, are 
exceptional occasions. 

It is in the open air, on the market-places of 
towns, in the woods, and most often of all on 
high hilltops that what might be called the re- 
ligious communion of youth more. usually takes 
place.” 


Home Recreation 


Cuaries H. 


Community Service 


There seems to be a tendency on the part of 
some leaders in play activities to insist that all 
supervised play shall be promoted at regular 
designated places such as playgrounds and school 
centers. Little thought, unfortunately, has been 
given to the field of home play and recreation. 
There are some authorities now who are realiz- 
ing that the program of the public playground 
is not all-sufficient in the all round development 
of the children’s play life. They feel that the 
home, with its yard (the original playground), 
is not to be over-looked as the place most natural 
for the type of play activities calling for individ- 
ual expression and for the small congenial group 
of from two to four neighbors. 

Home play and recreation should be more 
seriously studied, for it has a very direct bearing 
on the problems of the home. Among the out- 
standing problems are these modern tendencies— 
the disintegration of home ties and interests, the 
inclination to seek commercial forms of recrea- 
tion as a family or as individuals instead of a 
wholesome form of play promoted from within 
the family group, and the stunted development of 
individual initiative and imagination in play life. 

The time has come when home recreation must 
be included as a vital part of any community- 
wide recreation program whether urban or rural. 
We must provide some means to train and edu- 
cate the parents as real play leaders. We must 
teach the children in the schools and public parks 
the kind of games that they can easily play at 
home. We should cultivate the imagination of 
the child to a point which will result in the dis- 


covery of new kinds of games under ,home en- 
vironment. | 

Why not a revival of the childhood activities 
of twenty years ago? The cornstalk fiddles, wil- 
low whistles, the battles of the wild sunflowers, 
the target practice with cobs or clay balls on a 
willow stick, tin can stilts, stilts, tick-tacks, resin 
string and can for Hallowe'en, the tin can tele- 
phone and the leather sucker on a string. These 
and many other ingenious stunts occupied chil- 
dren’s time and developed their initiative, imag- 
ination and the constructive instincts. Many 
present-day children have never heard of these 
things. The young men of twenty-five or thirty 
years who have had such an experience would 
feel a sense of pride in showing the children of 
today “what he used to do when he was a boy.” 
In a similar manner the young women of today 
could teach the games of yesterday to the girls. 

Then again we should try and utilize the things 
at hand and not insist upon elaborate equipment 
before we start our program. Why not make 
use of material that seems of no value? 


A New witH MATERIAL 


How about the discarded auto tire? Nearly 
every home in America seems to have an old 
tire hanging in the barn, garage or basement. 
As junk it has no value and as a result large 
number of tires are lying about. Why not make 
use of them? 

Recently I started some youngsters playing 
with tires. They played all the afternoon with 
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them and never seemed to tire of them. This 
is what they did: 

1. All the children except the leader, who had 
a tire, lined up in a row (one back of each other) 
about six feet apart and 30 feet from the leader. 
The leader then rolled the tire toward the group 
and each one stride-jumped the tire. Then they 
took turns rolling the tire as leader. This was 
very popular. 

2. Each one would take a tire and try to roll 
it around a tree or one of his playmates. This 
required many trials as they had to discover the 
right angle that would bring the tire in a circle 
after it left the hand. 

3. Placing a board against the house at a 45 
degree angle the children ran the tire up the 
incline then stride jumped it when it came down. 
This required quick work and was not so easily 
done. 

4. Tag was played in this manner. The player 
who was “it” had to roll the tire with him as 
did the other players. They were “safe” from 
being tagged if they stood astride of the tire 
with both feet on the tire. This required bal- 
ancing and in the hurry of getting on the tire 
they frequently fell off. 

5. Bowling with Tires. Milk bottles placed 
about four inches apart were set up in a row 
on the lawn. From a distance of 20 feet the 
children rolled the tire toward the bottles. Ford 
tires were used for this game. If larger tires 
are used the bottles must be placed farther apart. 
The first child missing the bottles was called 
upon to set up the “pins.” The child knocking 
down 15 bottles won the game. 


CREATIVE INSTINCT IN BUILDING 


children played this 
game by getting inside the tire and rolling as 
many times as they could without falling out. 
7. As the tire was rolled the child tried to see 
how many times he could jump or leap through 
it without stopping it. 
8. A relay race was played by rolling the tires 


6. Somersaults. The 


around a tree or post. The majority of relay 
races may be modified to be played with tires. 

9. A single rope tied to a tire was found to 
make an excellent swing seat. 

10. Arithmetic Game. As the children were 
in the throes of elementary arithmetic in school 
it was found possible to work out for them a 
game which proved very popular in instruction. 
Some stakes were secured about a foot in length 
and driven into the ground four inches and 
six inches apart. On each stake was a card— 
marking with chalk may be substituted for the 
card—upon which was given some direction (see 
diagram below). ‘The child would start the tire 
rolling about 40 feet from the stakes, the object 
being to make it go between the stakes. The 
instruction was taken from the stake on the 
right as it went through. 


The first child to get 20 or more won the game. 


Add4 X2 


The Creative Instinct in Playground 
Building 


Ray F. Carter 


Community Service 


A lover of children has pointed out that the 
modern city is giving the boys mighty little 
chance to do the things which boys have been 
doing through all time. We may make it diffi- 
cult for them to play but the average boy is 
bound to invent something which passes for 
play, often a poor substitute for the real thing. 


Sometimes the ingenuity shown by a group in 
which the instinct to play is stronger than the 
discouragements is most interesting. I once 
saw a number of boys who were crowded out 
of the back yard by the garden and who could 
not of course build a house or dig a cave on 
the front lawn take to a good sized shade tree 
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on the curb. With a high degree of skill they 
laid beams and a floor among the branches and 
from goodness knows where they got the mater- 
ials for the walls and roof. The most surprising 
discomforts in the way of accomodating them- 
selves to the meagre proportions of the house 
were cheerfully borne by the bunch as such dis- 
comforts have been borne by every boy as he 
fitted himself into the cave or den which he had 
contrived with his own hands. 

There is an argument for a limitation of play- 
grounds and play direction in the above which 
should not be overlooked in campaigning for 
playgrounds. The man is sure to arise who will 
point back to his boyhood and tell how he and 
his crowd managed and the good times they had 
in working things out for themselves. There is 
educational value in building a house in a tree, 
in accommodating oneself to the hard facts of 
one’s environment. Sometimes the effort to get 
a playground, clear the ground, build the fences, 
lay out the grounds, plant the shrubbery and 
set up the apparatus is really more interesting 
and genuinely satisfying to the men and boys 
of a city than the games to be played on it 
after its completion. It is the thing we create 
with our own effort and by team work which 
produces the greatest satisfactions and the more 
permanent enthusiasms. There is a real need 
for ingenuity in getting the people to work to 
produce the things they are later to enjoy. For 
the city officials to build and equip the play 
center and to turn it over to the city complete 
and ready for use may get the job done with 
neatness and dispatch but it is sometimes done 
at the expense of the affections and enthusiasms 
which would make the object created a thing 
of joy forever. Any man who ever has shingled 
his own roof or dug and planted his own garden 
or made a chair has a regard for and an interest 
in his handiwork possibly far beyond what the 


merit of the object would warrant ; but it is his 
own, his very own. 

Is it not possible to make more widespread 
the spirit which has resulted in the people’s 
making their own playground, as has been re- 
ported from various communities in recent issues 
of THe PLaycrounp? Let each community ask 
itself could not a part of the leadership which 
is regarded as essential in the proper conduct 
of a playground be used in its creation? Is it 
impossible to adjust the ways of official builders 
of the people’s equipment to the creative instinct ? 
Would it do to employ first the leader before 
any building is done and to say, “Come, let 
us build our own playground and set up our 
own fences,” and to make a communal affair 
out of it? Can the old barn raising and corn 
husking idea be brought back into our cities? 
Could not a whole neighborhood be induced to 
make a game of the work? What fun it would 
be and what lessons could be learned from such 
an undertaking. 

There is a desire in most of us to have any- 
thing we are interested in as perfect as profes- 
sional service can make it, whether it be a fence, 
a picture, a garden, or a house. Perfection of 
finish is worthy of effort. Perfection of ser- 
vice is an excellent thing, but the parent who 
overlooks the service of the child who wants to 
help even though he sometimes hinders is killing 
a very beautiful thing. The city or group which 
makes no provision for the service of its people 
in creating the physical equipment for the leisure 
time enjoyment is sacrificing a valuable asset. 
Even though the posts are not strictly aligned or 
the wire nailed on exactly straight or the grade 
perfect, something has gone into the product 
which no professional service could give it,—a 
beauty, even a holiness, which will make it always 
a place where folks like to meet together. 


An Appraisal of the Value of Athletic 
Sports for Girls 


Athletics for girls is still a subject of dis- 
cussion and there are still people who talk about 
the ill effect of exercise on girls. 

The editor of The Nation’s Health is quoted 


in the February 12th edition of The New York 
Times as making the following statement on the 
value of athletic sports for girls. 

“There is no quarrel with the rhythmic exer- 
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cises of the ballroom which, as conducted now- 
adays, certainly bring into play the entire mus- 
culature, but they can never take the place of 
games in the open air. To be sure, the average 
girl today takes much more exercise than did 
the debutante of a decade ago, but even at that 
she does not engage in games to the extent of 
the average boy. 

“There is something in games besides mental 
diversion and muscular development. Drills in- 
duce concentration, obedience and action in co- 
ordination with others. They are also of value 
in the correction of postural defects, but they 
lack the inspiration of the competition which 
is an integral part of such sports as tennis, 
hockey and la crosse, which produce a mental 
alertness, a sense of fair play and a realization 
of community of interest not to be cultivated in 
any other way. 

“Walking, cycling, swimming, snowshoeing 
and skating are admirable forms of sport, but 
unless they can be conducted in competitive 
matches they lose much of their health value. 

“The girls may engage in almost any sport 
with great profit. It is doubtful if they should 


box, on account of the harmful effects which 
may result from a blow on the breast, and 
they are not heavily enough built to engage in 
real football, but with these exceptions there are 
practically no games which they may not play 
with great profit. 

“To be sure, certain girls, just as certain boys, 
should not indulge in violent or prolonged exer- 
cises. Enlarged thyroids, bad hearts and the 
like all preclude; but, taken by and large, the 
girl who plays games has more moral, mental 
and physical endurance than those who do not. 
Neither boys nor girls should be subjected to 
severe physical strains, but there is no reason why 
in games of speed and skill girls should not be 
the equal of boys, and, making allowance for 
difference in stature, they should be as strong 
as their brothers. 

“For both there is the danger of over-fatigue, 
overtraining and overattention to games at the 
expense of studies, but these are easily control- 
led, and there is no more reason why athletics 
should coarsen their social fibre than that equi- 
tation should make them ‘horsey.’ ” 


Doll Shows for Girls’ Clubs 


HELEN RAND 


Urbana, Illinois 


“Doll shows are the things for girls’ clubs and 
for communities,” I said to myself after I had 
been to the one the girls had at the University of 
Illinois. Why aren’t there more of them? What 
possibilities there are in them for adapting ideas 
and conditions.” Let me tell you how I have 
been thinking they might be worked out. 

At Illinois the committee bought one hundred 
dolls of different kinds and distributed them to 
as many girls who dressed them. The girls 
who took the dolls paid for them—which meant 
a dividing of the expense. I have often won- 
dered why there aren’t a lot of rag dolls at these 
shows. The committee could furnish patterns 
to the girls who wanted them. If rag dolls were 
encouraged and prizes given for the best ones, 
there probably would be some exceedingly clever 
dolls. I have also wondered how it would be to 
have a show of home made toys, in order to en- 


courage them, in connection with a doll show. 

How should the dolls be dressed? The 
Illinois girls decided to represent characters in 
books. I have been thinking of several other 
things the dolls might represent; for instance: 

1. A pageant of our community’s history 

2. A doll parade showing the various interests 
of the community. 

3. Famous characters in history 

4. Fairy story characters 

5. Movie characters 

6. Children of many lands (Missionary clubs 
could bring in special interests) 

How should the dolls be arranged for the 
show? The Illinois girls had wide shelves at the 
sides of a large room and in the middie of the 
room tables so arranged that there were aisles for 
the people to walk. These shelves and tables 
were divided into doll houses, or rather doll lots. 
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Different groups of girls had dressed the char- 
acters of special books and then had arranged 
scenes from those books. 

The fairy scene from A Mid Summer Night's 
Dream had the first prize. Titania, the fairies 
and Oberon were in a wooded place. There was 
a scene from Hamlet with Ophelia, the two sol- 
diers, the king and the queen. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was a doll house or a Noah’s ark—I 
couldn’t quite tell which—in another lot and be- 
side it was a field of cotton made of tiny tufts 
of cotton stuck on twigs smaller than toothpicks. 
In front of the cabin were Uncle Tom, Eva, 
Topsy and some of the rest. On one corner of the 
table in the middle of the room was Main Strcet 
with Carol, the Doctor and some of the neigh- 
bors out in front of a store. 

At one end of the room was a high table upon 
which were fifty dolls which a judging committee 
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had chosen. Among these were the three or 
four prize dolls. Most interesting of all though 
was what was to become of the fifty dolls. There 
had been fifty children invited to the doll show 
and some of the university girls, dressed like 
dolls themselves, entertained the children and 
let them choose the dolls they liked best. Later 
the dolls were taken to the children who had 
chosen them. 

I have been to other doll shows where most 
of the dolls were sold at auction and the rest 
given away. 

The doll show was a real entertainment. The 
girls dressed like dolls danced, and all the people 
had a good time. There were crowds there too, 
and everyone paid twenty-five cents admission. 
Several weeks before the show there was a pos- 
ter contest with a prize for the best one, and all 
the posters had helped to advertise. 


Boys Get No Worse 


Jupce R. J. WILKIN 


Children’s Court, Brooklyn 


The American boy is improving, and this 
under adverse circumstances. ‘The American boy 
is certainly not growing worse, and in a city 
such as ours, with its enormous mixed popula- 
tion, that is saying much. For the past twenty- 
five years there has been an almost continuous 
decrease in the number of arrests, and that is 
an almost infallible social barometer. Take these 
figures, for instance; in 1880, when Brooklyn 
had a population of 500,000, there was 2,600 
minors arrested. In 1920, when the population 
had increased to 2,000,000, there were 3,400 
arrests of a similar character. The latter figure 
marked a decrease of 1,100 from the total for 
1919, and there had been a still greater decrease 
for the year 1919 from 1918. 

I am surprised that more boys are not arrested 
when we consider the fact that the city streets 
are getting narrower. That means that there is 
less room for them to play in than there was 
formerly. Boys simply must play at some stage 
of their lives. If you keep them from playing 
games and indulging in innocent romping about, 
you might as well get ready for trouble, for it’s 
coming. 


* From the New York Evening Sun 


City streets today, even the widest of them, 
are vastly different from the streets we used to 
have. They are not safe to play in now. 

I was born and spent my boyhood in Green- 
wich Village and, as all the other boys of that 
locality, played to my heart’s content on the 
streets or anywhere else we cared to. We had 
not automobiles to dodge, no trolley cars even, 
and the passage of horse drawn vehicles never 
was known to give pause to boyish sport. We 
played till we were tired and raced round and 
round the corners of cross streets, and the good 
natured cops used to laugh and watch us instead 
of interfering with our fun. Nowadays if a crowd 
of boys would undertake to chase one another 
around the four corners of intersecting streets, 
humming with darting taxis, heavy motor trucks, 
trolley cars and automobiles, the police would 
be called on to put an end to the “nuisance” and 
if the boys persisted, they might quickly find 
themselves in trouble. 

Children must and will play, but I do not con- 
sider municipal playgrounds a panacea for ju- 
venile outbreaks. 

I consider it a most encouraging sign to find 
that so few, comparatively, are arrested, when 
so very many have no place to play. 
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‘Camp Roosevelt---Boy Builder” 


During the summer vacation months, in order 
that the constructive training in leadership be- 
gun in the R.O. T. C. Unit of the Chicago public 
high schools may be given added impetus, the 
Chicago Board of Education offers to boys the 
advantages of a training course at Camp Roose- 
velt. As originally planned, the camp was to be 
a summer encampment for the boys of Chicago 
high schools only, a plan since changed to admit 
boys twelve years of age and upward from all 
parts of the country. Here the lads are given 
opportunity to put into practical use the instruc- 
tion given them during the ten months of city 
school life, and at the same time to spend an 
enjoyable, healthful vacation out in the open. 
The military phases of life—the army tents, the 
mess line, bugle calls, the martial music, canteen 
and exchange, the Y. M. C. A. hut, the army 
hospital, the routine of duties throughout the 
day, ending all too soon with, the cheery, yet 
lonely bars of “taps”—these bits of interest and 
charm borrowed from the military modes of 
the nation serve to give to the camp an order- 
liness and a picturesqueness that please the boy- 
ish mind and lend to the vacation training, the 
glamour of romance so dear to the boyish heart. 

The camp is divided into three sections; those 
who desire to make up school subjects, and this 
is known as the Summer School Section; the 
R. O. T. C. section, the minimum age limit for 
this division being fourteen; and the Scoutcraft 
division for the younger boys. 


This training has for its object—to give each 
boy who elects it, thorough training in leader- 
ship, in American citizenship, a good physique, 
and a good moral character. One of the prime 
objects is to make each boy a better man, a 
better citizen, not a soldier. The way and means 
of accomplishing these things are complicated. 
An organization has been built up, however, 
that functions smoothly and efficiently in mak- 


ing strong boys mentally, morally, and physically 
—that moves the boy through his training with 
a human touch which accounts largely for the 
results obtained. 

If they are not in the classroom, the boys are 
out on the drill field, receiving instruction in the 
school of the soldier. Or, they may be, if they 
are younger boys, climbing the hillsides, deep in 
the mysteries of woodlore and campfire. Each 
division of the camp has a complete daily pro- 
gram which is carried out with military precision 
and exactness. 

The afternoons are devoted to athletics, in 
which all the boys in camp participate. Games 
of baseball, basketball, swimming, target prac- 
tice, all of the out-door sports the redblooded 
American boy enjoys are here taught, under 
careful supervision. 

The high school faculty and athletic directors 
are especially selected from the Chicago public 
high schools. The military instructors are ordered 
to the camp by the U. S. War Department. The 
scout instructors are qualified Scout Masters, 
assigned by the Chicago Chapter of the Boy 
Scouts. The camp is under the auspices of the 
Chicago Board of Education. The War De- 
partment furnishes the use of such equipment 
as tents, cots, mattresses. The financial needs 
are taken care of by public-spirited Chicago busi- 
ness men, headed by Mr. Angus S. Hibbard, 
Chairman of the Camp Roosevelt Association. 

This camping project is the culmination of 
long years of study on the part of Major F. L. 
Beals, U. S. A., Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics and Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion in the Chicago Public High Schools. The 
fee which the individual boy pays is low enough 
to make the camp’s opportunities available to all. 

The Camp Headquarters is Room 503, 460 
South State Street, Chicago, and full informa- 
tion may be obtained there. 


“The world is being tried with fire. 
rising generati 


Our civilization is fighting for its very existence. 
ons that the world must turn for help. 
to judge fairly and act fearlessly that we must look for better things. 
of true democracy and that spirit and habit of service without which democracy cannot stand, is indispensable.” 


It is to a youth trained to see clearly, to view broadly, 


The making of citizens through the right use of leisure time is the task of Community Service. 


It is to the 
A citizenship imbued with the ideals 


Livincston Farranp, LLD., 
President of Cornell University. 
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Connecticut Appoints State Supervisor of 
Physical Education and Health’ 


Dr. A. G. Ireland, associate professor of 
hygiene and public health at the University of 
Kentucky, has been appointed state supervisor of 
physical education and health by the Connecticut 
state board of education, it was learned yester- 
day. He has already resigned his place at the 
Kentucky University and will begin his work 
in this state on February 15. 

Dr. Ireland will conduct the course in physical 
education in all public schools required by an 
act adopted by the 1921 session of the Legisla- 
ture. All pupils in public schools, except those 
in kindergartens, will be required to take the 
course which will be part of the curriculum 
prescribed for the several grades and will be 
adapted to the ages, capabilities and state of 
health of the children. 

The course for each grade will be outlined by 
Dr. Ireland as the first part of his work. It will 
include exercises, calisthenics, formation drills, 
instruction in personal and community health 
and safety and in preventing and correcting 
bodily deficiency. 

At least two and one-half hours a week will 


be devoted to this new course by each grade. 
Four-fifths of the time will be given to physical 
training and the remaining fifth to the teaching 
of health. The actual teaching will be done by 
the teachers of the. different grades, but Dr. 
Ireland will make periodic visits to the schools. 
The standing of pupils in connection with the 
physical education course will form a part of 
the requirements for promotion or graduation. 

Dr. Ireland was appointed by the state board 
upon recommendation of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation A. B. Meredith. If found to be neces- 
sary, other experts will be engaged in the future 
to aid Dr. Ireland in the new course. The state 
board will soon adopt regulations fixing the 
necessary qualifications of teachers in physical 
education and will require all students at state 
normal schools to receive thorough instructions 
in such courses. 

Dr. Ireland has been at the Kentucky Univer- 
sity about a year and a half. He was also resi- 
dent physician for men. He is one of the most 
noted experts in his work in the country. 


* Courtesy of Hartford, Conn., Courant, Jan. 7, 1922 


The Harmon 


In December, 1909, Mr. William E. Harmon, 
a real estate man of New York City, addressed 
the National Convention of the American Civic 
Association on the subject of the effect of parks 
and playgrounds on land values. In 1910 this 
address was printed in The Survey under the 
title “Playgrounds Pay for Themselves by In- 
creasing Land Values” and later was published 
in pamphlet form by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America and has been in 
circulation ever since. 

This address grew out of one of the enduring 
interests of Mr. Harmon’s life—the providing of 
play and recreation space for the people in towns 
and small cities. Growing up in a small town 
as he did, he realized fully what it meant to boys 


Foundation 


and girls to be compelled to find their recreation 
on vacant lots and in back alleys with no 
direction for the energies that naturally vent 
themselves in “the gang spirit.” 

With his knowledge of new land developments 
gained in his business and his deep concern for 
the children in towns forgetting play space alto- 
gether, he tried to appeal to real estate dealers 
on the basis of its “application to the business 
interest of those engaged in the work of subur- 
ban real estate development.” Failing that, he 
hoped something could be done through legisla- 
tion—“permitting cities to segregate lands for 
recreation purposes, the cost being placed on 
the abutting properties.” One such law actually 
passed but was declared unconstitutional. 
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In spite of discouragement Mr. Harmon’s in- 
terest never flagged and in October, 1921, he 
decided to establish a Foundation to have as its 
principal aim the promoting of playgrounds in 
towns and small cities. Social organizations are 
aware of the great need in this field and wel- 
come this new non-profit corporation. 

The Foundation will not give money outright 
for playgrounds but Mr. Harmon’s plan will en- 
able any town having a few public-spirited citi- 
zens who are willing to do a little work for the 
children’s sake to acquire a playground which 
will be the gift of no one, the interest of every 
one, and will belong to the children forever. 

Upon request of several citizens of a town, 
Mr. Harmon will send some one to make a 
survey of the town. If he finds that a town 
has an available suitable site for a playground 
and that the schools, churches, municipal authori- 
ties and representative civic organizations are 


willing to cooperate, he will send a staff worker 
to conduct a land sale—from the organization 
of the local committee, securing the option on 
the land, through the organization of the school 
children and teachers as a selling force, to the 
final auction sale when the last choice lots are 
sold and deeded over to the children forever. 

The Foundation furnishes directorship of the 
sale, which includes a novel and fascinating two 
weeks educational campaign in the regular work 
of the schools, and the advertising. The latter 
includes a four-page newspaper, “The Play- 
ground Investor,” eight different kinds of pos- 
ters, deeds, founders’ certificates, auto fliers, 
window stickers, auction sale bills and sales 
agents’ buttons. 

The Foundation headquarters are at 140 
Nassau Street, New York City, where Miss 
Ethel L. Bedient, Director, will gladly receive 
requests for help or further information. 


Invoicing Your Community Center’s 
Progress 


Alfred O. Anderson, superintendent of recrea- 
tion at Wheeling, West Virginia, has issued a 
series of questions to community center directors 
and assistants, and to the members of the council 
which has been organized in connection with 
each center. The answering of these questions 
involves a searching stock-taking which other 
superintendents of recreation might well put into 
effect. 


To Community Center Directors 

Directors and assistants might grade their 
success on a basis of 100% by allowing 10% for 
each question satisfactorily answered. 

1. Have you induced any of the people of 
the community to organize into units for their 
mental, physical or social welfare? 

2. Have there been developed better relation- 
ships and a more neighborly spirit among the 
various groups and elements in the neighbor- 
hood? 

3. Have you provided pleasant and construc- 


tive ways in which the people may spend their 
evenings? 

4. Have you encouraged any existing helpful 
organizations by providing meeting places and 
guidance and leadership if desired? 

5. Have you provided an outlet for talent? 

6. Have you developed a further acquain- 
tance and respect among parents for the schools 
used by their children in the day time? 

7. Have you promoted Americanization by 
bringing foreigners to your center? 

8. Can you call an increasing number of 
neighbors by their names? In other words are 
you interested in the people? 

9. Are you advertising the center through the 
people who are coming to the center? 


10. Have you put in so much thought upon 
the ideals underlying the community center 
movement that you are beginning to grasp the 
idea to such an extent that you can conscien- 
tiously seek re-appointment for next year? 
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To Members of Council 

Members of councils might make the follow- 
ing survey of their centers and grade the center 
as the directors rated themselves. 

1. Are the directors of the center making as 
much of their opportunity as the situation per- 
mits? 

2. Has the life of the community been notice- 
ably affected by the center? 

3. Do the people of the neighborhood appre- 
ciate the existence of the center? 

4. Is there satisfactory group activity at the 
center? 

5. Has cooperation between various groups 
been aroused through the center? 

6. Has interest in any community-wide subject 
been aroused by the center? 

7. Have the council members attended council 
meetings and center meetings satisfactorily ? 

8. Does the council assist the directors in the 
conduct of the center? 

9. Do you feel that the representative citizens 
of the neighborhood are showing an interest in 
the center? 

10. Do you feel that the beginning made this 
year will justify a renewed effort next fall to 
make the center more successful? 

Mr. Anderson has also issued to directors and 
council members the following statement regard- 
ing the work: 


Accomplishments and Possibilities 

We might have had or we could have: 

1. Presentation of some topic of local interest 
by means of a talk, an open forum or a debate 
on: 

Filtration 
Increased Assessed Valuation of Property 
Work and Plans of Wheeling Improvement 


Association 
Results of Disarmament Conference 
Business Outlook 


Local Park and Playground Possibilities 
Seautification of Our End of Town 
Next Year’s Community Center Plans 
How Can Wheeling be Made a More Attrac- 
tive Place in Which to Live 
2. More groups organized under leadership to 
pursue some definite line of activity. Quartette, 
octette, choral club, athletic group in basketball, 
boxing or wrestling, folk dancing, art or sketch 
club, dramatic club. 
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3. More home talent on general programs. 
The council members could assist the directors 
considerably here. 

4. Smaller light bills by always turning off 
all lights not necessary to the evening’s activities. 
Directors watch this. 

5. Better cooperation from janitors by tact- 
fully dealing with them and by trying in every 
way to minimize their work. 

6. A more active part will be taken by some 
citizens if the directors make themselves as in- 
conspicuous as possible and delegate more duties 
to citizens. 

Cheer up because— 

1. The attendance has been good. 

2. Community singing and active social games 
have engaged large groups of people. That’s 
participation. 

3. Participation of the people in financing the 
center has also been started in most centers. 

4. Directors have been conscientious in the 
pursuit of their duties, usually putting in much 
more time than the contract calls for. They are 
also studying their problems. 

5. Councils have spent many evenings trying 
to help the center along. This is splendid serv- 
ice. 

6. Interest in the centers is certainly growing 
and the people are feeling that it is their in- 
stitution. 

7. Organized groups are on the increase. 

8. Next year we will all do better than we did 
last. 


Community Center Conference 

The following program is indicative of the 
practical nature of the conferences held in 
Wheeling for the directors and for community 
center workers and for council members: 

1. General Survey of Our Centers Compared 
with What Other Cities are Doing 
Talk on Community Singing 
What the People Want in General Programs 
How to Start Groups and Keep Them Going 
Problems in Discipline 
Value of the Center for Colored Folks 
Value of Active Social Games 
The Girls and the Women in the Center 
. The Recreation Commission 
10. The Community Center Council 
11. Active Social Games Demonstrated 
12. Folk Dances that Are Easily Learned 
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An Administrative Problem 


Speaking at the last Annual Convention of 
the Northwestern Association of Park Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents Mr. Charles H. 
Cheney said: 

On the other hand the best park results seem 
to be obtained where the park board puts the 
emphasis of its activities on landscaping, plant- 
ing, tree culture and physical improvement of 
park, boulevard, playground and school proper- 
ties and turns all playground supervision and 
organized recreation activities over to a separate 
playground commission which also directs the 
physical education work of the school, as in 
Oakland, California. 

* * * 

The best results in organized play, the hand- 
ling of playgrounds and of both juvenile and 
adult recreation are obtained where all recreation 
is in the hands of a separate recreation commis- 
sion which furnishes only the instructors and 
special play equipment and leases from the park 
department and school board the playground 
areas necessary to serve the recreation needs of 
the city with the least possible duplication and 
waste. 

* * 

There is little excuse for maintaining munici- 
pal and school playgrounds for the same chil- 
dren in the same neighborhood. The Oakland 
Playground Commission leases all school and 
park properties for a dollar a year for use out- 
side of school hours, Sundays and holidays and 
actually uses them every day in the year. Over 
fifty school playgrounds are so maintained and 
there are many physical education and other 
classes under the Recreation Commission in the 
schoolhouses, thus bringing about that wider 
use of the school plant of which we have talked 
so much. 

* * * * 

In all cities the greatest need existing today, 
is to provide playgrounds for children under 
twelve, who will seldom go more than a quarter 
of a mile from home to use a playground. 


A Municipal Exhibit 
The annual municipal exhibition at the old 


state house in Hartford, Connecticut, attracts 
crowds of interested spectators. 


Possibly the most popular exhibit in the collec- 
tion is one of charts, models, water colors and 
old prints depicting the Hartford of 100 years 
ago as compared with the Hartford of today. 
These have been given to the exhibit through 
the generosity of a number of private citizens. 

The park department exhibits models of play- 
ground equipment, made more interesting and 
far more exciting to the children by the small 
dolls which are occupying the slides, swings and 
sandpiles. 


The Americanization room sends out a plea 
for adult education to all who enter its doors. 
Charts and exhibits showing the proportion of 
foreign-born in the city today compared with 
100 years ago, the growth of these races and sta- 
tistics showing the great amount of illiteracy and 
the small amount of money spent for the educa- 
tion of adult foreigners, all speak for themselves. 
Illustrations, pictures and pamphlets indicate the 
wonderful things that are being done with this 
large population of adult fereign-born and also 
the wonderful things which might be done if 
more money and teachers were available. 

Such exhibits not only develop pride in one’s 
own city, but they also give opportunity to show 
in what ways the community may be made a 
better and happier place. 


Municipal Campsin the San 
Bernardino Mountains 


“A vacation is no longer a luxurious indul- 
gence but seemingly a necessity,” writes the 
Playground Department of Los Angeles des- 
cribing the two month camps which dwellers 
in this city have at their disposal. Camp Seeley 
is on the Seeley flats in the San Bernardino 
Mountains at an altitude of forty-five hundred 
feet and Camp Radford is in the Santa Ana 
Canyon six thousand feet above the sea level. 

Nearly four thousand Los Angeles people, 
men, women and children spent their vacations 
last summer in these city owned camps. Boy 
Scout troops and Girl Scout troops and Camp 
Fire Girls came with their leaders. Whole fam- 
ilies came. It is interesting to note that over 
47% of the 3,785 people who came to camp were 
women. 
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They lived in cabins built in the shade of tall 
fir trees and cedars, ate their meals in a big 
open-air dining room, went swimming in a con- 
crete outdoor pool and in the evening gathered 
at the Pow-Wow center around a camp fire 
where stories, songs, charades, games and stunts 
brought the day’s activities to a close. 

Those who wanted to rest could lie under the 
big trees in a hammock or on a soft carpet of 
needles or read in the library of the rustic lodge. 
Those who wanted vigorous games could play 
baseball, volley ball and hockey on the big 
athletic fields. Those who wanted less vigorous 
recreation could meander along a trout stream 
with a hook and line or go swimming or play 
croquet. ‘Those who wanted to explore the sur- 
rounding country could go on hikes to places 
with such fascinating names as Big Bear Lake, 
Grey Back Mountain or Sawpit Canyon. There 
were nature study hikes and talks for those who 
wanted to know more about the birds and flow- 
ers and trees. There were personally conducted 
outings through the mountains for those who 
liked vigorous camping trips. 

And what did one pay for all these delights? 
At Camp Seeley, a thirteen day outing cost you 
$14.25 if you were an adult; $12.50 if you were 
between five and eleven years of age; $6.50 if 
you were a toddler, 2, 3 or 4 years old and $3 
if you were only a year old or less. A seven day 
outing cost adults $11.25; children over five 
$9.50; children under five $3.50 and babies $1.50. 
At Camp Radford a thirteen day outing cost 
$16.50 for an adult and a seven day outing cost 
$13.50. The rates for children were in the 
same proportion to the rates at Camp Seeley. 
The total expenditures for the season were $24,- 
413.46; 106,186 meals were served at an aver- 
age cost of approximately $.11 per meal. 

A few years ago if anyone had suggested that 
it was the duty of a city to provide vacation 
places for its people he would probably have 
been heartily laughed at. Today Los Angeles 
considers the vacations of its men, women and 
children sufficiently important not only to pro- 
vide camping grounds for them but to build 
cabins and swimming pools, lay out athletic fields 
and provide a staff of camp helpers and guides 
for the purpose of making them comfortable 
and of sending them back to their work again 
really re-created in mind and body. Thus do 
our ideas of public responsibilities change as 
the world moves on. 


MUNICIPAL BASEBALL 
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Municipal Baseball in York 
Pennsylvania 


Under the supervision of the Recreation Com- 
mission of York, Pennsylvania, and developed 
by its athletic supervisor, municipal athletics 
made great headway during the season of 1920- 
1921. Senior and Junior Community Center 
baseball leagues were organized opening their 
season early in May. The Senior league was 
composed of eight teams representing eight sec- 
tions of the city, a schedule of thirty-five games 
was arranged and two games a week played by 
each team. Teams were permitted to carry fif- 
teen players each and could sign and release 
players at any time. Contracts in which players 
agreed to complete the season with the team by 
which they were signed, were required. Con- 
tract jumping was prohibited. 

The sixteen teams enrolled in the Junior league 
were divided into Eastern and Western circuits. 
A forty-two game schedule was arranged for 
each of the circuits with a five game post-season 
schedule for the championship series between 
the winners in the two circuits. Each team was 
composed of fifteen players between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age. 

Both leagues were self-governing and the Sen- 
ior league self-supporting. Officers were selected 
from among the representatives of the various 
clubs and these representatives constituted the 
directorate of the league, upon which each team 
had two representatives. The supervisor acted 
as arbiter and judge. 

No fixed admissions were charged at the 
games. Collections were taken by the teams in 
the Senior league and were shared on a fifty-fifty 
basis by the contesting teams. The umpires 
selected and assigned by the athletic supervisor 
were payed by the team. Volunteer umpires 
were used in the Junior circuits. Baseballs were 
furnished the Junior League teams by the Rec- 
reation Commission but other equipment was 
purchased by the individual members of the 
teams or the clubs which the teams represented. 
In both leagues teams were required to post a 
cash forfeit to guarantee completion of the 
season, senior league teams posting $10 each and 
junior $5. The recreation director acted as 
treasurer for both leagues. All money forfeited 
because of failure to comply with the league 
rules was turned over to the treasurer of the 
recreation department. 
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Speer Ball 


From St. Marys, Pennsylvania, comes word of 
a game which has become popular in industrial 
plants. Many noon hours are devoted to playing 


the game known as Speer Ball, so called from the’ 


fact that it was developed at the works of the 
Speer Carbon Company, St. Marys. It is in a 
sense a combination of baseball and a local chil- 
dren’s game, known as Barney Ball. It is as 
interesting for men as baseball and is adapted, 
as is Barney Ball, for limited areas. 

The essentials of the game are a fair size area; 
bases as in baseball; and, a “dead” tennis ball. 
On the “home” grounds, the area is about 60x120 
feet with buildings on the sides and a hose house 
near the middle of the plot. 

There are eight players on each side: namely, 
pitcher, catcher, four infielders and two out- 
fielders. The bases are arranged as in baseball 
but naturally in a smaller area. 

The foul line is perpendicular to the line of 
pitching and is about eight feet to the rear of 
the home plate. A ball is foul if it is struck to 
pass over the foul line, provided it is not touched 
by the catcher before it passes back of the line. 
Any batted ball remaining in front of the foul 
line is fair and is considered as a fly ball as long 
as it does not touch the ground; that is, a ball 
struck fair and bouncing from the roof or side 
of a building is considered as a fly ball. 

The “batter” strikes the ball with his hand or 

fist, but must elect before playing whether he will 
bat right or left handed. He must have one 
foot on the plate when he strikes, or he may be 
called out by the umpire. There is no limit to 
the number of balls that may be pitched to the 
batter, but he is out on one strike caught by the 
‘catcher. In case the catcher fails to catch the 
ball before it strikes the ground, the batter has 
the privilege of running. A foul is treated as a 
strike if caught without touching the ground 
first. 

A runner may be put out as in baseball with 
the additional rule that he may be hit with the 
ball when not on base by a member of the 
opposing team. While a batter is “out” through 
hitting a foul, other men on bases may advance 
on the play. Three outs put a side out as in 
baseball. 

There are no restrictions on the pitcher ex- 
cept those of baseball. 

The infielders set themselves at will, often 


changing to combat a known batter; but, in 
general, two of them play between first and 
third bases respectively and the foul line, and 
the other two back and inside of the same bases. 

As a shop game, Speer ball has the advantage 
of fast play, the average game of six innings 
being played in twenty minutes. The ball 
thrown at a runner and bouncing from a building 
adds a touch of billiards which livens up the 
play. For shop yard play there is a decided 
advantage over baseball, in that the tennis ball 
has never broken wire-glass windows. 

Age is no bar to the game, as one of the active 
players at the Speer plant helped erect the first 
building in this plant in 1899. 

The game is also adapted for girls. 

This game is splendidly adapted to shop 
grounds and holds the interest of players and 
“fans” alike. It has been played for eighteen 
months at the Speer plant on every day except 
when heavy rain or deep snow interfered. Dur- 
ing this time there has been no accident except 
two scratched arms which were taken care of by 
the application of iodine. 


“How Does Your Garden 
Growr” 


“If everyone in Detroit planted and cared for 
a garden, the social value to the community 
would be incalculable. People in cities live an 
artificial life, forgetting the wonders of nature. 
Gardening helps to bring them back to nature, 
and when one is close to nature he is rested. 
There is recreation.” 

This sentiment is voiced by C. E. Brewer, 
Recreation Commissioner in Detroit, and the re- 
ports from the garden and canning division of 
the Detroit Department of Recreation for the 
year 1921, under the supervision of Mrs. Mary 
H. Grosvenor, go to show that the Department 
is helping materially to put into effect this belief. 
Both children and adults have entered whole- 
heartedly into the work and derived from it not 
only pleasure, but considerable profit also. On 
the children’s crop alone, a gain of $7,065.28 
was made during the season, about 1250 children 
working throughout the hot summer. 

A plot of iand was turned over to men who 
were out of work and although this was not done 
until June, the results were most gratifying. 
Eighteen mer were allotted plots, 40’x120’. All 
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were married and often whole families turned 
out to weed or cultivate their little farm. One 
man walked six miles to his plot of ground two 
or three times a week. All seemed glad of the 
opportunity to forget the industrial depression 
for a time and raise something to eat. The ten 
families who turned in accurate reports at the 
close of the season had tilled 61,440 square feet 
of land. The value of their crops amounted to 
$475.33. The cost, including car fare and labor 
at 35¢ an hour, totalled $328.59, making a gain 
of $146.74. The Department of Recreation in 
cooperation with the Public Welfare Department 
plans this season to revive the Pingree potato 
patch plan to relieve the unemployed. Every 
yard, every vacant lot is a potential garden which 
will produce food and provide a pleasant and 
profitable work for the unemployed and profit- 
able not only in a money sense, but also in health. 
Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, Detroit’s Health Com- 
missioner, says, “Garden work has a noticeable 
effect in the fight against tuberculosis. The 
truth of this assertion has been noted time and 
again in medical investigations. The English 
garden cities have long been a matter of com- 
ment because of the exceptionally good health 
of their citizens.” 

On its annual achievement day at a ceremony 
held at the Recreation Center the Federation of 
Gardens presented the boys and girls who had 
worked so hard during the season with honor 
badges. These consisted of clover leaves with 
a petal for each year of work that had been 
given to gardening. A boy, 13 years old and a 
girl, 17, proved to be the highest prize winners. 
The boy, Elvis Alford, canned 763% quarts dur- 
ing the season thereby becoming the state champ- 
ion canner. Adding in the various prizes which 
he secured because of his work, he earned $684, 
$228 per month, during the summer. He has 
an exhibit of canned vegetables at the present 
time in the Smithsonian Institute at Washing- 
ton. Two exhibits which he sent to the Hazel 
Atlas Glass Company’s canning contest won him 
2nd and 6th prizes, a sum of $21, and a trip 
to the International Stock Show held in Chicago, 
November 26th, 1921, where he was a guest of 
the company for a week. He now plans to 
“can” his way through college and already has 
several customers, among them the Women’s 
Exchange, the Twentieth Century Club, and a 
large hotel. He also cans in the homes of a 
few women who prefer the services of this 13- 


year old boy to those of their regular cook. 

The girl, Marion Bresler, canned 419 quarts 
of fruits, jellies, pickles and marmalades during 
the season besides caring for a garden. She also 
trained a team in first year canning so well that 
they won the first prize offered for beginners in 
canning at the Flower Festival. 

Many of the gardens were school gardens. 
One provided materials for botany, biology and 
drav-ing classes. A hutch of rabbits and a hive 
of Italian bees were tried out as new projects 
in this garden last season. Home gardens were 
started and encouraged, garden directors visiting 
each backyard plot twice a month to inspect and 
give advice. Canning classes were held in 
kitchens of public schools and attended by both 
womei: and children. The Federation of Gar- 
den Clubs met regularly the last Saturday of 
each month, at which time the gardeners were 
addressed by prominent business men and 
women, 

Work is already under way for the coming 
season which bids fair to be quite as successful, 
if not more so, than last year. 


Long Meadow’s New Com- 
munity Building 

Long Meadow, Massachusetts, a town of ap- 
proximately 2,500 people, is to have a $150,000 
community building. The money for this build- 
ing began with a $38,000 legacy which was left 
to the church for the purpose of community 
betterment. A committee decided to raise an- 
other $38,000 to go with this in order to make 
possible a dignified building. But the wise and 
great-hearted men who had charge of the project 
decided to build a community house that should 
meet the needs of the future as well as those of 
the present and trusted that the town was gen- 
erous spirited enough to double the sum already 
secured. And this is just what has been done. 

The cellar wall is already built and within a 
year the building will be ready for use. It is to 
be of brick and stucco, 128’ x 75’, two stories 
high with a basement. There will be an audi- 
torium which will seat 1,100 people. On the 
first floor in addition to the auditorium and stage 
will be a kitchen with dumbwaiter to basement, 
club rooms, office and a large, attractive lobby. 
The basement will contain a dining and assembly 
room, kitchen and storage room, women’s dress- 
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ing rooms, dressing room for dramatics, coat 
rooms, men’s room equipped with pool tables and 
reading rooms. On the second floor besides the 
galleries of the auditorium and a booth for the 
motion picture machine will be éxtra rooms for 
small meetings. 

The present church chapel will be moved to 
the rear of the community building and will be 
refitted as a gymnasium for boys and girls. 
This building will literally be the center of 
the town’s civic and social life. 


Richmond, Ind. Did It, Why 
Not Your Community?” 


“Can you spell Tschaikowsky ?” 

“Of course, I can. I can spell all the names 
in the Music Memory Contest. T-S-C-H-A-I- 
K-O-W-S-K-Y.” 

Hundreds of children and adults entered into 
the spirit of the Community Service Music Mem- 
ory Contest with the same zest that athletes show 
in the most strenuous competitive sports. Seven 
weeks of training preceded the contest. The 
names of Chopin, Liszt, MacDowell and Foster 
came into common use in homes. The Two 
Grenadiers, the Barcarolle and From the Land 
of the Sky Blue Water became the things of 
greatest interest in life just as a championship 
football game commands the interest and atten- 
tion of people. 

The talking machine and piano took on a new 
interest. The twenty-four numbers in the Con- 
test must be played over and over again. The 
most beautiful music in the world became the 
most interesting thing in the lives of hundreds of 
Richmond people. Whole families found new 
“Friends” whom they could recognize and love. 
“Listening” to music became an art as well as 
the playing of it. It was “fun” to listen. 

The contest started on October twenty-fourth 
and ended on December sixteenth. It was to 
have ended with a test on December ninth, but 
two additional competitions were necessary to 
decide the winners. Seventeen people had per- 
fect scores in the test of December ninth. About 
700 entered for prizes. 

On December ninth the tests were held in 
the schools under the direction of twelve con- 


*From December 1921 Chamber of Commerce News 
Bulletin 
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ductors each of whom headed a small group of 
musicians. The general public competed in the 
High School Auditorium in the evening. A 
group of twenty people marked the papers the 
same night, completing their task at 1:15 a. m. 
Prizes had been donated by the leading local 
musicians, dealers, merchants, and public-spirited 
citizens. 

Through the splendid cooperation of the daily 
papers a story of each composer and composition 
was presented for each of the twenty-four num- 
bers. This aroused an intelligent interest in the 
community. Many of these news stories were 
clipped and formed an important part of the 
scrap books which were made in conjunction 
with the contest. 

A free concert was held on December second 
in the Coliseum. Four orchestras, two choruses, 
a sextette, and eight soloists presented the 
twenty-four numbers in the contest. The atten- 
dance was about 2200. 

The contest was a great civic force uniting 
colored and white, republican and democrat, 
male and female, old and young, native and for- 
eign, rich and poor, Quaker, Lutheran, Catholic 
and Jew. It represented the American “Get To- 
gether Spirit.” 

It demonstrated the practicability of interest- 
ing large numbers of people in city-wide activi- 
ties of a type which enrich lives, build characters 
and benefit both the individual and the Com- 
munity. 


A Ki-Ro-Unity Bicycle Race 
in Goshen, Indiana 


The “Ki” stood for the Kiwanis Club, the 
“Ro” for Rotary and “Unity” for the spirit of 
the occasion. The Community Service organ- 
izer who was responsible for the idea took charge 
of the details of organizing the affair. Kiwan- 
ians and Rotarians were the hosts. Each club 
appointed a committee on arrangements and 
changed the dates of its regular weekly meeting 
to the Saturday afternoon of the race. Both 
Rotarians and Kiwanians busied themselves so- 
liciting prizes for the winners from the business 
men. 

There were eighty-three entries. Contestants 
were given handicaps according to the grade 
they were in in school; a seventh grader, for 
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example, starting 100 yards ahead of an eighth 
grader. The race began three miles out of the 
city and ended in front of one of the leading 
hotels where the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, the 
official judges appointed by the two clubs and 
the Mayor were waiting to see the finish. At 
the close of the race officials and boys gathered 
at the Chamber of Commerce when prizes were 
awarded. 

The spirit that grew out of this joint meeting 
was very wholesome. The two clubs realized 
as never before that they were both working 
for the same ends and that their maximum serv- 
ice depended upon the extent to which they co- 
operated. Both Rotarians and Kiwanians agreed 
that they would join forces often in the future 
“to put things over together.” 

This bicycle race is an illustration of the fact 
that the most effective way to bring people to- 
gether is to get them to do something together. 
Had the Community Service organizer called a 
meeting of the two clubs and talked about co- 
operation nothing would have happened but a 
little talking. It was the discovery of common 
interest in the boys of the town and in the recrea- 
tional life of the town and the discovery of how 
much more they could do working together than 
working separately which was the secret of the 
success of this Ki-Ro-Unity race. 


School Centers in Syracuse 


What has been done by municipal superintend- 
ents during the past winter to develop school 
center activities ? 

From Syracuse, New York, comes the follow- 
ing report: 

Five school centers were opened. ‘Twenty- 
three clubs were organized with a membership 
of 843. Each club met once a week and had as 
its activities organized games, hikes, folk danc- 
ing, social dancing, dramatics and classes in cook- 
ing, sewing and hygiene. 

Once a week at each center were held general 
community events, including community dances, 
community entertainments, plays, pageants, con- 
certs, community singing, moving pictures, lec- 
tures, receptions, old time parties, holiday par- 
ties and teas, 

Special features included a benefit for the 
Near East Relief; celebration of Mothers’ Day ; 
the giving of such plays as Little Women, Neigh- 


bors, Delaware Women, College Days. There 
were, too, celebrations of Mothers’ Day, a Mother 
Goose operetta, community Hallowe’en party, 
safety first meetings, a Pilgrim pageant, a spring 
pageant, Christmas celebrations, parents’ night, 
dinner dances, a negro ball and a Salamagundi 
party. 
The total attendance was 27,720. 


On the Job 


Last May Chester County, Pennsylvania, ac- 
quired a Superintendent of Recreation. The re- 
sult is a big increase in the sum total of play in 
this county. 

During the first months on the job the Superin- 
tendent stressed particularly the need of play- 
ground direction and the desirability of keeping 
playgrounds open in the evening for adults. Here 
are some of the things she has accomplished. 

One town had been conducting a playground 
for the children only for two successive sum- 
mers. Last summer the grounds were open from 
five o’clock until dark each day to give adults a 
chance to use them. 

Another town had two well equipped play- 
grounds but no play direction. At the sugges- 
tion of the Superintendent the Board of Educa- 
tion agreed to put a year-round physical director 
in the schools with the understanding that he 
would have charge of the playgrounds and two 
local girls have been secured as play leaders. 

A playground committee was formed in one 
town which raised money for equipment and play 
directors. 

Another town received the Superintendent on 
her first visit with a mass meeting. At this meet- 
ing a recreation association was formed and 
$2,000 raised. An interested woman offered to 
lend a piece of ground and business men volun- 
teered their services in turning this lot into a 
playground. The opening day for the new play- 
ground which was celebrated with special exer- 
cises gave evidence of the interest which had 
been awakened. Tree roots had been dynamited 
out of the ground; dead tree trunks had been 
turned into supports for swings; a giant stride, 
two sand boxes and seats in the shade of the 
trees and a band stand had been built and three 
tennis courts had been laid out. 

Successful tennis clubs have been organized in 
two towns, 
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One day the Superintendent is called upon to 
advise what can be done for a boys’ club that 
does not seem to be fully meeting the needs 
of the members; another day she is rounding 
up volunteer play directors; again she is organ- 
izing a community club in some rural section 
or organizing recreation among the nurses in a 
hospital. When the county fair was held she 
engineered a big pageant in which four hundred 
people took part; conducted a playground with 
volunteer directors and got up an exposition of 
playground children’s handwork. 

The Superintendent is now planning to organ- 
ize a recreation committee in each township and 
and is conducting an institute to train community 
club leaders and playground directors. 


Nine Months of Community 
Service in Huntington 


Community Service of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, was established last May. Following are 
some of the things the organization has accom- 
plished according to a report sent out by the 
Executive Secretary February First. 
Conducted a summer program including swim- 
ming, playground activities, community sings 
and neighborhood gatherings. 

Arranged a 20 team horse-shoe league repre- 
senting the various industries and various neigh- 
borhoods. 
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Organized a three-team football league. 

Organized a community band of forty pieces. 

Trained forty-eight play leaders at Social 
Recreation Institute. 

The city authorities of Huntington have re- 
quested Community Service to take over the 
supervision of the city basket ball league and 
to conduct the swimming beaches for the city 
next year. 


A Three Weeks’ Record 


What does a superintendent of recreation do? 
This question is still frequently asked. A super- 
intendent of recreation newly appointed in a 
Connecticut city has been in the community only 
three weeks. Here are some of the accomplish- 
ments brought about in that brief time: 

A street has been closed for coasting. 

A pond has been cleared and skating started. 

The Boy Scouts turned out in a body to sweep 
the snow from the pond and a manufacturing 
plant gave the service of its entire force for an 
hour to complete the work. 

The local press has promised to run a daily 
column of events and the ministers have pledged 
their cooperation. 

This superintendent of recreation has seen the 
value of making community contacts at the be- 
ginning of her work which will make for an 
enlarged program and community-wide partici- 
pation. 


The United States Navy, with a group of sea- 
men as dramatis personae, has made its bow to 
the American public as one of the many new 
factors entering into the production of amateur 
plays. 

Shows by the jackies on improvised stages on 
certain dreadnaughts, battleships and cruisers— 
where ship’s commander may happen not to be 
averse—are something of an old story. But 


Amateur Dramatics 1n the United 
States Navy 


ARMES 


Community Service 


these old line battlewagon programs have usually 
been limited to vaudeville stunts, games and 
athletic contests, and minstrel shows. 

It has remained for the United States Chelsea 
Naval Hospital to put the navy on the map, 
theatrically speaking, and to speed the evolution 
of the drama as done aboard ship and on shore. 
Albeit the “play” was Wild Nell, Pet of the 
Plains, presented not long since in the Red Cross 
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Theatre of the Chelsea Naval Hospital, Boston, 
Mass., April 4th. Notwithstanding its savory 
cognomen, “Wild Nell” has its excellencies ! 

With a certain inimitable irony, side-splitting 
humor, subtle pantomime and gesture, the play 
at the same time possesses an opportunity for 
effective and picturesque stage settings and cos- 
tumes. Acted well and costumed superbly the 
group of seamen made the most of it. 


Chief Yeoman Wilbur Merise Persival; Gun- 
ner’s Mate Harold M. Hembree; Thomas Coyle, 
water tender; Waldemar C. Anderson, Private 
United States Marine Corps; Ship’s Cook, Fred- 
erick Marshall; and Ship’s Cook Harry L. An- 
drews were the six young men, convalescent 
patients of the Chelsea hospital, who formed the 
cast of this play. It was coached by Miss Joy 
M. Higgins, director of the Dramatic Depart- 
ment of Boston Community Service, and the 
costumes were prepared by Mrs. Louis A. Cool- 
idge, of the Board of Directors of Community 
Service, assisted by the navy boys. Dr. L. E. 
McGourty, Lieut. D. C. United States Navy, 
Morale officer stationed at the hospital, was the 
one naval officer lending a hand, and Chief Yeo- 
man William John Casey, United States Navy, 
acted as manager and director. | 

A “curtain raiser” to Wild Nell, depicting a 
cabaret, was staged by Chief Yeoman Casey, and 
those taking part in it were as follows: Ensign 
Frank S. Chase, Seaman James Dannie Cannon, 
Hospital Apprentice Charles Watman, Apprentice 
Seaman William James Martin, Machinist’s 
Mate Coleman O'donnell, Chief Machinist’s Mate 
John William King, Sergeant United States 
Marine Corps Louis Kerxten, Seaman Robert T. 
Jonas and Chief Yeoman William John Casey. 

The Boston Navy Yard Orchestra provided 
the music: My Mammy, Bright Eyes, Thunder 
and Blazes. The musicians, all seamen, were 
G. L. Fisher, drums; George E. Rees, piano; 
Ralph Shiney, violin; J. O’Connel, clarionet ; 
E. J. Hornby, cornet, R. B. Sanders, saxaphone. 
There was magic in the fingers of that seaman 
at the drums! 

“My grandfather was a drummer,” he said, 
“my father was a drummer, I am a drummer— 
and my child is going to be a drummer!” 

For audience, not only were there navy men 
and marines, many of their relatives and friends 
in and about Chelsea and Boston, but also a 
large coterie of United States Naval officers, 
members of the medical staff, surgeons and phy- 


sicians, nurses and orderlies, and a number of 
producers and students of community drama. 

Chief Yeoman William John Casey served as 
the interlocuter for Wild Nell. A word as to 
plot in the event that other groups of navy men 
and amateur players everywhere desire to put 
on this pantomime play. First, “as in the 
movies,” the characters are introduced: Lady 
Vere de Vere, Handsome Harry, the cowboy, 
Wild Nell, Pet of the Plains, Sitting Bull and 
Bull Durham and Toola Hoola the Medicine 
Woman. 


The tale then unfolds in slow and fascinating 
degree: Lady Vere de Vere in chiffon frock and 
wide brimmed chiffon hat leaves her ancestral 
halls in England for the shores of America, 
waving sad farewell to her native land. She at 
length arrives upon “the plains of America”— 
still to the static English mind, land of prairies, 
cowboys and Indians. Handsome Harry, the 
cowboy, who sees from afar The Lady Vere de 
Vere, falls instant victim to her charms and Wild 
Nell, his whilom sweetheart, is betwixt savage 
fury and agonizing pain as she beholds the con- 
quest of the English heiress. Lady Vere de Vere 
goes forth to pick wild flowers on the plains and 
is beheld by Sitting Bull and Bull Durham. 
Water Tender Coyle, who, by the way, played 
Sitting Bull, stands six feet four in his stocking 
feet and has the nickname of “Little Boy Blue” 
among his ship mates. He made an imposing 
Sitting Bull. Readily capturing Lady Vere de 
Vere, he starts with her for the faraway Indian 
camp. Wild Nell sees the capture and at first 
rejoices but soon repines; duty prevails and she 
tells Handsome Harry of the catastrophe. Both 
gallop then on their ponies hard after the Indians 
who on their ponies and then in canoe go on and 
on and on and on. Toola Hoola, The Medicine 
woman decrees the death of Lady Vere de Vere 
when at last after days and nights of weary 
travel she is dragged to the Indian camp. It is 
death by the stake! But the lady is rescued— 
just in time—by Handsome Harry and heroic 
Wild Nell; the three savages are killed; the 
lovers reunited; Wild Nell succumbs from a 
broken heart and a self-inflicted bullet in the 
lungs and Handsome Harry and Lady Vere de 
Vere live happily ever afterwards. 


“Believe me,” said one of that enraptured 


audience, “but it takes native talent to bring out 
the crowds!” 
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MATERIALS 
Suggestive Ways of Using Them 


Newspapers. As a foundation for hats and 
other costume accessories which are to be cov- 
ered with cloth or crepe paper; for under ruffles 
in imitation of hoop skirts; for patterns, and for 
a rehearsal with improvised costumes to try out 
designs for helmets, hats, ruffs. 

Newspapers may also be used for costumes 
and properties in Shadow Plays. We have made 
a King’s crown, ruffs, robe as well as a bride’s 
bouquet. Remember that in costuming for 
shadow play the silhouette is what you want. 
Newspapers also serve for improvised costumes 
for charades and pantomimes. A demonstra- 
tion of what can be done with a newspaper is 
an excellent means of arousing interest in a 
workshop for costumes and stage sets. 
Wrapping Paper gilded may also be made into 
bands for the head to be worn with tunics or 
draped costumes and may be cut in appliqué 
designs of circles, crescents and other patterns, 
sewed or pasted on cheesecloth, sateen or other 
material. Natural color wrapping paper may be 
used in Pilgrim costumes, for collars and cuffs, 
folk caps, collars, fichus and boot tops. It may 
be used to construct Indian baskets for a corn 
ceremonial with designs in bright paper upon 
them, and handles wouna in bright paper. 
Paper Sacks. in making Indian baskets fold 
down a medium sized sack until it is about six 
inches high, making it round or oblong. Paste 
on designs and make handle. 

The Dutch or German round caps may be 
made for men and boys for use with flour sack 
costumes. In making bird caps have the sack 
large enough to slip over the head and down 
to the neck. Cover the sack with small feathers 
cut of crepe paper, the color of the costume, 
and sew on so that they hang down and cover 
the sack. Cut holes for eyes and sew on card- 
board beak. The bird costume can be made by 
covering a jumper with the feather. sewed on 
thickly, row upon row. 
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Inexpensive Costumes for Plays, Pageants II 


Nina B. LAMKIN 


Community Service 


Crepe Paper. Entire costumes may be made of 
crepe paper, such as children’s costumes for 
Hallowe’en, Christmas, May Day and special 
occasions and for characters such as flowers, 
witches, butterflies, brownies, Christmas carolers 
and others. 

Women’s costumes (English, French, Spanish 
or American periods in history) should be made 
over cheesecloth slips, night gowns, bungalow 
aprons or plain dresses. Crepe paper also 
serves for parts of costumes, such as ruffles, 
panniers, fichus and skirts made by gathering 
the paper full and frilling out the edges. For 
covering a jumper or hat crowns, pull the paper 
out, crumple it up, straighten it out and use. 
Children’s butterfly costumes are made by cover- 
ing jumpers, adding wings of the paper and a 
close cap from which two wire antennae extend. 

Caps, hats, such as English three-cornered 
hats, bonnets and helmets made ofwrapping paper 
or pasteboard may be covered with crepe paper. 

The men’s tunics may be made over cheese- 
cloth slips. 

For feathers and quills for Indian head dress 
cut a pasteboard foundation slightly smaller than 
the crepe paper which covers it, having the grain 
lengthwise. Slash over-lapping edge finely. 

For plumes take six or eight thicknesses of 
paper with the grain lengthwise and sew down 
the center. Shape the plume. Slash in diag- 
onally to the center on either side in fine slashes. 
Pull layers apart, crumple in the hands and shake 
out. Sew piece of bonnet wire on under side, 
lengthwise of middle of plume. 

Head Bands of crepe paper often the same 
color as the costume are used for Indians or for 
many medieval and symbolic costumes for men 
and women. 

Ruffs for neck and sleeves of costumes, of 
king, queen, courtiers, pierettes, old English’ la- 
dies and gentlemen and others, are made from 
four layers of white crepe paper with the grain 
running crosswise which are gathered through 
the center quite full, and of the desired length. 
Separate the layers and frill out the edges of 
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each layer. For ruffs at wrists gather near the 
top edge instead of the center and have just four 
edges. Ruffled fronts are made in much the 
same way except that only two layers of paper 
are used, one narrower than the other, the nar- 
row one being placed on top. Gather only 
slightly. 

Crepe paper may also be used for the trains 
of queen and court ladies; covers for buttons; 
designs for appliqué; garlands of flowers. Sew 
or string flowers on very narrow strip of green 
cambric two or two and a half yards long. 
Flowers may be pasted on branches for bouquets 
or stage decorations, as garden plants, or lattice 
vines. Crepe paper flowers, may be used for 
hat trimmings such as roses and poppies. Fruit 
for fruit venders, apples, oranges, may be 
made of cotton covered with paper. Crepe paper 
will make folk caps and hats for women or men; 
folk collars, aprons, fichus; ribbons for bows 
or stage decorations. 

Beads for Indians and other costumes are 
made from bits of crepe paper left over from 
costumes. Cut strips one quarter or one half 
inch wide, four or five inches in length, the grain 
running cross wise. Pull out paper to full length 
and roll it up pasting the end. A coarse needle 
will go easily through these. 

Cut lengthwise of the grain for fringe for 
coats, skirts and trousers of frontier men or 
Indians. 

Bits of crepe paper put into hot water make 
good dye. i 

Paste Board may be used for helmets, shields, 
and breast plates which are sometimes gilded and 
decorated with designs of crepe paper in the 
form of crosses, stars, coats of arms and other 
insignia. It also serves for knives, spear ends, 
boxes and cases covered with cloth or of paper, 
buckles—gilded or silvered, crowns and other 
headgear and such symbols as harp, anchor and 
cross. 

Gunny Sack may be used in making Indian 
and frontiersman costumes, poverty costumes 
and moccasins. In making Indian costumes 
take a sack the size desired, turn it up side 
down, cut hole in bottom of sack for the head, 
open places for arms and trim with cloth or 
crepe paper fringe—brown, blue, green, red or 
yellow. 

Use gunny sack for covering leather proper- 
ties as leather covered trunk. 

Cheesecloth. Use for short, plain or bloused 


tunics for men or women; for long tunics for 
men or women; symbolic costumes, drapes, 
capes, sashes, folk skirts, caps, collars, aprons 
and fichus. By dyeing this cloth beautiful effects 
may be secured in shading and designs. 

Unbleached muslin is well adapted for mak- 
ing tunics for Greek athletes, costumes and folk 
aprons, caps and skirts with bright stripes of 
cloth or crepe paper. Muslin may be success- 
fully dyed for heavier colored costume material. 

Canton and outing flannel are excellent for 
long capes, robes and heavy costumes where 
velvet is to be suggested. 

Sateen lends itself for use as satin in waist- 
coats, coats, tunics, capes, skirts and girdles. 

Flowered material is used in cretonne for 
English and French costumes, in curtain ma- 
terial, for panniers and skirts; it is suggestive 
of brocades and designs may be cut from it for 
appliqué. 

Cambric. Pilgrim and folk costumes; cos- 
tumes for jesters, also dominoes may be made 
of cambric. Use dull side out for leather effect. 

Tarletan and mosquito netting for bows and 
sashes ; for wings for fairies and butterflies; for 
full ruffles and skirts. For other draperies, 
soften by soaking in water until the stiffness is 
out. 


Footwear. A period costume is often spoiled 
by modern shoes. It is important to suggest 
the type of footwear which belongs to the cos- 
tume. 

Soles or insoles purchased at the shoe store 
or at the ten cent store make good sandals. 
Use narrow strips of cloth the color of costume 
or contrasting color; or tape or ribbon for the 
tying. Make a small loop at the heel, a second 
in front from side to side just back of the toes, 
with a division for the great toe made by sewing 
extra piece from loop to tip. Tie three quarters 
or a yard of tape to middle of front loop. Bring 
this crossed around the ankle and through the 
loop at the back to the front and tie. 

For biblical costumes and many symbolic cos- 
tumes the foot should be bare. Stockings, may, 
however, be worn. Very inexpensive stockings 
costing from ten cents to twenty cents may be 
used for parts of costumes. Large size women’s 
stockings will do for the short breeches of men. 
For stockings to match the symbolic costumes, 
for dancing or group work, it is suggested that 
one pair be dyed to match the costume and worn 
over another pair. Take narrow strips of cloth, 
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tape or ribbon 1% yards for each foot; sew 


middle of length to bottom of foot of stocking, 
bring it up, cross it around ankles and tie. This 
suggests ballet slippers. For an out-of-doors 
performance wear small insoles between stock- 
ings. 

Beads. Made of crepe paper have already 
been described. Another’ method consists of 
painting macaroni with oil or water colors, 
breaking it into pieces and stringing. ‘Two inch 
lengths of the macaroni strung with bright bits 
between make a very effective chain. Macaroni 
several inches long strung cross wise with beads 
at center and at edges make a breast plate for an 
Indian brave or chief. Beads should be sewed 
in design on moccasins. 

Corn dyed and of natural color makes good 
Indian chains. It should be dampened to string 
well. 

Magazine Advertisements. Cut a _ pennant 
shaped piece four inches long and one inch 
wide at the top. Roll it over a hat pin, starting 


with the wide end. Paste narrow end where 
rolled. String in chains or use to decorate moc- 
casins. 

Things to Remember about Materials. Al- 
most anything can be used somewhere in your 
plans. Old fabrics, lace and other curtains, por- 
tieres, smaller draperies, bits of velvet, silk, satin, 
appliqué, tinsel, bead trimming, sashes, old hat 
ornaments such as buckles, quills and plumes 
will all prove useful at some time. Save bits 
of cheaper material such as cretonne, sateen, 
canton flannel, crepe paper, cheesecloth and cam- 
bric. A beautiful evening gown for an 1870 
scene was made of blue sateen with rose designs 
cut from cretonne appliqued on it. With this 
was worn a sash, a large bow of black mosquito 
netting and a hair ornament discarded from a 
hat. 

Select definite colors. White is always good. 
If a color is used have it strong enough to show 
definite color. Large effects in design and ap- 
pliqué are needed ; smaller ones are lost. 


A Drama Institute for the Amateur Stage 
July 6 to August 2, 1922 


The Institute is not a school of the theatre, 
but a concise, intensive Workshop Course, de- 
signed to aid teachers, recreational workers and 
all others seeking practical training in amateur 
dramatic productions. 

The instruction covers the fundamentals of 
production. It includes demonstrations in pan- 
tomime and life study; the relation of incidental 
music and dancing to dramatic action and the 
rehearsing of adult and children’s casts. A short 
play, selected because of its value as a medium 
for demonstration will be carried to production 
with the pupils as players. 

The mechanics of producing artistic effects in 
scenery, costuming and lighting, will be taught 


practically rather than by attempting to develop 
the artistic ability of the individual. 

In the study of scenery the students will make 
screens and draperies and arrange them as sett- 
ings under expert direction. 

The study of costume will include the choice 
of goods, the dyeing and decorating of textiles 
and the cutting and draping of materials. 

In the study of lighting, special emphasis will 
be given to the problems which confront the 
directors in auditoriums, halls and rooms where 
the facilities are limited. 


** Inquiries for further information should be ad- 
dressed to the Inter Theatre Arts, Inc., Art Center, 
65 East 56th Street, New York City. 
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The Question Box 


1. Can you suggest suitable plays for the 
Easter Season? 

The Resurrection by Rosamond Kimball, ob- 
tained from Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, 
New York City, price 35¢. The story of the 
Resurrection is told through words from the 
Bible and illustrated in pantomime and tableau, 
accompanied by organ and concealed choir. It 
is very simple to produce and appropriate for 
use in a church. 

The Chalice and the Cup by Mary S. Edgar, 
published by the Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, price 35¢. This is a 
vesper service in which the “Church” tells the 
story of Good Friday and Easter Day. In res- 
ponse to her appeal for service, the Association 
Spirit comes. (The spirit of the parish, guild, 
club, may be substituted for the Association 
Spirit thus making the service suitable for the 
use of any organization.) There are two prin- 
cipal characters, any number of girls and a choir. 
The service takes from 20 to 30 minutes and 
may be given very simply. 

Youth’s Easter by Helen L. Wilcox, obtained 
from the Missionary Education Movement of 
the U. S., 160 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
price 25¢. This is a morality play in which 
Youth accepts Hope and Love as his life com- 
panions and is adaptable for junior members of 
the church. The minimum number of partici- 
pants is 44 but the whole Sunday School may 
take part. Complete direction for costumes and 
staging are given with the text. 

The Dawning a pageant of the Resurrection by 
Lyman R. Bayard obtained from the Pageant 
Publishers, 1206 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia, price 50¢. The Dawning, a very elabor- 
ate and beautiful pageant, has had presentations 
in many churches throughout the country. Hugh 
MacCullum, Minister of the First Congregation- 
al Church of Everett; Massachusetts, states: “It 
was without question the finest thing I ever 
saw or heard in a church. More people were 
turned ‘away at the fifth production than at the 
others. I hope we shall repeat it next year.” 

The Triumph of Love by Margaret Slattery, 
obtained from The Pilgrim Press, Beacon St., 
Boston, Massachusetts, price 6¢ a copy. An 
Easter “service ~sttitable’ for the Church School 
consisting of hymns, Bible readings and a little 
morality play. Life is shown the triumph of 
Love over Death. There are fourteen charac- 
ters. The service runs for about one hour and 
a half. 

Easter Celebrations is a publication of Edgar 
S. Wernef, 11 East 14th St., New York City, 
price 60¢. This book contains poems, dialogues, 
pantomimes together with suggestions for Easter 
entertainments and parties. 

Additional Easter suggestions may be obtained 
from the catalogs of the following organizations: 

The Pageants and Exhibits Division of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

Commission on Church Pageantry and Drama, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City 

The Woman's Board of Foreign and Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


writes: 


leader merely a strong voice leading out.” 


S. A. Mathiesen, a former Community Service worker, who is studying in Denmark, 


“T am finding a wealth of material on the leisure time problem. In this little land with a 
total population half as great as that of New Y ork City, they have 1,100 community halls or 
houses. The typical ‘Samlings Huse’ in the villages is an attractive stone building in which 
there is one large assembly room, a small stage, and a place to prepare refreshments. 

“T find community singing used on all occa sions—at the fall meetings all over the country 
where thousands of people come for three or four days of lectures, songs, friendly meetings ; at 
the annual meeting of the heads of the cooperatives or a meeting of the leaders in the adult 
educational movement. I find community singing almost spontaneous, no piano needed—the 
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BATTLE CREEK 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A progressive school founded on the 
best methods of physical education. 


Other distinctive features:— The great 
medical department of the Sanitarium— 
hydrotherapy—massage—medical gymnastics 
—indoor and outdoor swimming pools and 
gymnasiums—club room — business training 
and courses in National and Local Social 
Forces included. 

The third year specializes in School, Medical 
or Industrial Fields. Partial self-support 
opportunities. Fall term begins September. 
STANDARD COURSE—Three years and six 
weeks Camp Life—for high school graduates. 
Graduates given Life Teaching Certificate by 
the State of Michigan. 

SUMMER CAMP SCHOOL — Six weeks. 
Official Girl Scouts Camp. Playground and 
dancing courses and aquatic sports. 


Address, for catalog and other information 


DR.LINDA M. ROTH 


DEAN 
Box P, BATTLE CREEK, Mich. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Book Reviews 


Ten YEARS OF THE COMMUNITY CENTER MOVEMENT. 
By Clarence Arthur Perry. Department of Rec- 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 
St., New York City 

All interested in the community center movement 
will wish to know of the pamphlet reviewing its history 
which has been prepared by Clarence A. Perry. A 
tremendous expansion is noted in activities which may 
roughly be classified under recreation, adult or extension 
education, neighborhood civic life and community serv- 
ices. This expansion, Mr. Perry points out, is due to 
the fact that schools have become more hospitable to 
neighborhood life; neighborhood groups through the 
opening of the doors of the schools are enabled to 
live and flourish. 

The pamphlet closes with a plea for the elimination 
of overlapping of effort and of waste of community 
resources—a condition which can be brought about 
only by the establishment of a community coordinating 
mechanism. “An efficient manufacturing corporation,” 
says Mr. Perry, “maintains a research staff to carry on 
and systematize experimentation with new processes. 
It provides machinery to keep its Board of Directors 
fully informed of the concern’s affairs. It conscien- 
tiously takes the necessary steps to keep up the morale 
of this organization. A municipality which provided 
a staff to organize its communities and establish com- 
munity centers would be imitating an up-to-date busi- 
ness corporation. 


EpucaATIONAL WorK OF THE Boy Scouts. By Lorne 
W. Barclay, Bulletin 1921 No. 41 of the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior 

This bulletin which tells of the various activities of 
the Boy Scouts gives in condensed form definite infor- 
mation on Scouting and Schools, Scouting and Citizen- 
ship, The Pioneer Scout, Sea Scouting, International 
Aspects of Scouting, Scout Handbooks and Other 
Literature and Motion Pictures for Boys. It is a val- 
uable digest for the community worker. 

Similarly in Bulletin 1921 No. 46 the eduucational 
work of the Girl Scouts is described by Louise 
Bryant, Educational Secretary, and definite and helpful 
information is given regarding the work. 


Rep Letrer Day Piays. By Margaret Getchell Par- 
sons. Published by The Woman’s Press. Price 
$1.35 

A group of short plays and pantomimes for children 

and young people which have the advantage of requir- 
ing very simple properties. The collection includes a 
short play suitable for Hallowe’en; a shadow moving 
picture of the Courtship of Miles Standish for a 
Thanksgiving entertainment; two children’s Christmas 
plays; a sketch suitable for a children’s Valentine’s 
party; a farce suitable for young men and women par- 
ticularly good for an April Fool entertainment; two 
children’s May Day Plays; play suitable for a girls’ 
club or a girls’ school; and seven “Rainy Day” plays. 
The latter group of plays are simple adaptations of 
classic children’s stories so planned that each can be cast 
rehearsed and presented in a single afternoon. Teach- 
ers, playground workers, parents and all who have to 
do with the recreational activities of children and young 
people should find this book useful. 


Tue Girt Reserve Movement. A manual for advisers 
published by the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Price $2.00 

This manual includes the principles of organizaton 
and programs tested out by the Young Women’s Chris- 
tion Association in its work with girls between the 
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ages of twelve and eighteen. It is a compilation of the 
material which leaders of the Girl Reserve Groups 
have developed. 

It discusses the needs of girls of “teen age” in cities, 
in towns, in villages and open country; in business and 
industry; school girls, foreign-born girls; colored girls; 
and American Indian girls. It deais with methods of 
organizing grade school girls, Junior High School girls, 
High School freshmen girls and girls in offices and 
industries. Programs are included covering: 

Health Education, Nature Study, Handicraft, Story- 
telling, Dramatics, Citizenship, Thrift, Business Prin- 
ciples, Books and Reading Courses for Girls, Vocational 
Guidance, Music, Girls’ Camps, Service activities. 

The programs suggested, though planned for Y. W. 
C. A. clubs, are suited to any worker with girls. The 
name “Girl Reserve” and the emblems are of course 
reserved for clubs organized under the auspices of the 
Association. 


Tue Rurat PLaycrounp. Published by the University 
Extension Division of the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

\ helpful bulletin recently issued by the University 

Extension Division of the University of North Caro- 

lina is The Rural Playground (Vol. I, No. 6). This 

practical pamphlet contains a statement of the values 
of play; some general suggestions for the development 

of play; hints for the layout of the school ground as a 

playground; directions for making some inexpensive 

playground apparatus; suggestions for games for chil- 
dren of different grades and a bibliography on play. 


Campwarp Ho! A Manual for Girl Scout Camps. Pub- 
lished by Girl Scouts (Incorporated). National 
Headquarters, 189 Lexington Avenue, New York 

City 
This manual provides rules and regulations, sugges- 
tion and inspiration in charming fashion. The well- 
selected pictures, clear type and poetical quotations from 
many sources regarding the delights of the open road 
make up a volume combining service and artistic appeal. 


New Pays rrom Tares. By Harriet Sabra Wright 
Published by The Macmillan Company, 1921. 
Price, $1.75. 

These plays were made for the New York Library 
Clubs. All of them have been acted successfully, “The 
purpose of storytelling and club work in the library is 
to arouse deeper and more varied interests in reading. 
This has influenced the choice of stories dramatized.” 
A list of books to develop the atmosphere of each play 
is given. The literary and artistic value of the plays 
will enchant those who are grieved by the low type of 
play sometimes offered for children. Perhaps The 
Birthday of the Infanta and The Princes Who Hid Her 
Shoes are the most dramatic. Other plays in the volume 
are Aucassin and Nicolette, Tamlane, Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, Three Sundays in a Week, On the Old Plantation, 
Feathertop. The words of the original have been kept 
so far as possible. 


Jack O’Heatta Pec O’Jov—A Fairy TALE For 
Cumpren. By Beatrice Slayton Herben, M. D. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This little book impresses upon your children the 
simple rules of cleanliness and health by means of paro- 
dies of nursery rhymes held together by a slender thread 
of story interest. The information which the book 
wishes to give is clearly and accurately presented. Yet 
at the same time it is interesting to children. This may 
be due in part to the fact that the rhymes were written 
by children; the school children of Public School No. 
15 of New York City being their authors. The play- 
ground worker will find these rhymes of help in making 
some of the health lessons she teaches stick in the minds 
of the children. 


Purveyors to 


His Majesty, 


Young America 


For thirty years outfitters of 


America’s best playgrounds 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND ANY SPECIAL 
COUNSEL 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Recreation Engineers 


Chicopee, Mass. 


**First it was the Base Ball only; 
Now we cover the World of Sport’’ 
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Would You Progress? 
Would You Play A' 


Man’s Game? 


The 
CITY MANAGER 
PROFESSION 


has doubled its ranks in the last 
three years. 


A membership ($10 a year) in 


THE CITY 
MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


entitles you to concrete facts of } 
accomplishment and the current 
news of progress and openings in 
the field as reported in the 
monthly BULLETIN 
and a set of recent 


YEARBOOKS. 


PAUL B. WILCOX 
Exec. Sec’y 
City Hall 

East Cleveland, Ohio 
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Pottawottamie 


Summer School Camp 
For Girls 


ON GULL. LAKE 
MICHIGAN 


NJOY a happy, healthful 

outing at Camp Pottawot- 
tamie this summer. Located on 
private island in beautiful Gull 
Lake. Swimming, canoeing, 
sailing, gymnastics, games, na- 
ture and folk dancing, basketry, 
nature study. Girl Scout course 
and other fascinating activities. 
Healthful dietary, inspected 
foods, splendid equipment, ex- 
pert instructors. Personal super- 
vision and refined associations 
assured under auspices of Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. Rates mod- 
erate. Send for portfolio of 
views. Address Dean, 


Normal School of Physical Education 
Box 822, Battle Creek,' Michigan 
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wi" SOLVAY 


GRANULATED 


Calcium 
Chloride 


Where Large 
Numbers of 
People Gather 


| In open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
| to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY—CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


| is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with marked satis- 


faction. 


| It will net stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a feature which 
has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time kills weeds, and 
gives a compact play surface. 


Write for New Booklet Today! 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


CHICAGO | 

GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT | 

1835 W. Lake St. COMPANY Chicago, Il. | 
BUILT BY SEND FOR 
PLAY CATALOG 
GROUND and | 


PRICES 


EXPERT 


TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers and 
Swimming Instructors. 

Thorough preparation in all branches under strong faculty of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in the country. High School graduates from accredited schools admitted without 
examination. Fine dormitories for non-resident students. 18th Session opens September 26, 1921 

We are now in our new building in a fine residential section of Chicago—within walking distance of two of Chicago's finest Parks and 
of the Chicago University. New gy i —new class rooms and laboratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and 


i 
— CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For illustrated catalog address Frances Musselman, Principal, Box 45, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
All readers of *‘The Playground” should have our Help-U Catalog with its choice list of PLAYS, DRILLS, 
PAGEANTS, GAMES, SONGS, MINSTRELSY, ETC. Sent free. Order “‘Snappy Stunts for Social Gatherings.”” 75c 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 
Denver, Colorado 


Franklin, Ohio -also- 944 So. Logan St. 


Please mention THe PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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A social engineer has said wisely that in certain fields it is possible to take action if one does 
not talk about it or to talk about it if one does not do it, but that both cannot be done. 


I am always interested in you and your work, not alone for what will be reflected from it 
in the young generation which is so fortunate as to get under its influence, but as I have here- 
tofore intimated to you, what you and Community Service have done for me. It intensifies a 
mellowness to declining years which all men of my time of life, if they have held to the right 
perspective, most ardently desire. Selfishness and increasing years with most successful men go 
hand in hand. It will be better for all mankind when they increase in inverse ratio. I want to 
give a little more of myself with each added year remaining to me. 

Jupce J. T. Roricx, Chairman, 
The Dalles Community Service. 


FRENCH’S STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION 


Includes Plays by 


Booth Tarkington 
Clyde Fitch 

R. C. Carton 

Alfred Sutro 

Richard Harding Davis 
Sir Arthur W. Pinero 
Anthony Hope 

Oscar Wilde 

Haddon Chambers 
Jerome K. Jerome 
Cosmo Gordon Lennox 
H. V. Esmond 

Mark Swan 

Grace L. Furniss 
Marguerite Merrington 
Hermann Sudermann 


Winchell Smith 
Richard Pryce 

Rida Johnson Young 
Arthur Law 

Rachel Crothers 
Augustus Thomas 
William Gillette 
George Broadhurst 


Martha Morton 
Israel Zangwill 

H. A. DuSouchet 
Edward E. Kidder 
W. W. Jacobs 

Sir Arthur C. Doyle 
Louis N. Parker 
Madeleine L. Ryley 


French’s International Copyrighted 


A. E. W. Mason 
Alfred Capus 
Emile Augier 

Mark Ambient 

J. Hartley Manners 
Margaret Mayo 
Wm. C. de Mille 
Edward Peple 
Charles Klein 


James Forbes 
Henry Arthur Jones 
A. E. Thomas 
Channing Pollock 
Fred. Ballard 


reputation;also recent professional successes by famous American and nglish Authors. 
Send a four-cent stamp for my new catalogue describing thousan of plays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 Oldest Play Publisher in the World 


28-30 West 38th St., New York City 


ATHLETIC BADGE TESTS 


A Simple Standard of Physical Efficiency for Boys and Girls 
Have you tried them on your playground? 
Complete Descriptive Pamphlets upon request 


PLAYGROUND & RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
1 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


EST.*%1870 


"PHONE WATKINS 6976 


H. POPPER & SON 
JEWELERS 


For all Clubs, Societies, Schools, etc. 
Manufacturers for over half century 
67 - 7th AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


Medals Badges 
Emblems Buttons 


Please mention Tur PLAYGRouND when writing to advertisers 
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Cornell University 
Gymnasium 


--emergency seats that have more 
staying qualities than many 
permanent seats. Knockdown 
Bleachers are out of the “‘circus 
blues”’ class; the greater the 
weight, the firmer they stand. 
Used by such Universities as 
Cornell, Illinois, Ohio, California; 
also high schools, civic leagues, 
ball clubs, industrial plants and 
Y.M.C.A. gymnasiums all over 
the country. 


Leavitt Manufacturing Co., 


| \ 


Up for a Day- 


Safety First 
Rooter-Proof Seats 


Via 
Sf 
Wy AN: = AG 


Come in sections 14 ft. long, 3 
to 15 seats high. Sound lumber, 
painted one coat. Heavily ironed 
and braced. Foot boards are 


placed below the seats to protect » 


clothing of thespectators in front. 
They store compactly, when not 
in use. Suitable for field or in- 
doors. Can’t mar the finest 
floors. Often pay for themselves 
at asingle event. Write today 
for full particulars. 


363 Griggs St., Urbana, II. 


OCKDOW 


TRADE MARK 


BLEACHERS 


ad 


- Or to Stay 


Please mention THe PLAyGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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“To every teacher Corona is a 
Sreat help toward success” 


Howard E. A. Jones, Prin., 
66 A TEACHER can increase her effi- Caldwell H. S., Caldwell, Idaho 


ciency and materially reduce her 
labor with Corona. The investment 
is so small no teachea should fail to have 
“one” says Mr. Jones. 
Write for Booklet 19 and details of our 
Own-a-Corona Plan, by which you can use 
Corona while you are paying for it. 


CORONA Corona weighs 61% lbs., folds and 
fits in a neat carrying case—costs 
The Personal Writing Machine only $55 in easy payments, $50 


REG.U.S.PAT c ash. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
119 Main Street Groton, N. Y. 


An Opportunity to Secure a Good Playground Textbook at Low Cost 


This offer is of special advantage to schools of physical training and playground authorities because of the low price 
in quantity. 

The 136 page book discusses playground management and rules for playground workers. It also gives suggested 
programs for each day and for special days, as 4th of July etc., besides: 


Singing Games and Folk Dances, Ring and other simple games, Rules for team games 
Rules for Athletics 
Instruction for Sand Pile and Sand Table Lists of suitable stories 
Single copy - 75c Ten copies - $6.00 Fifty copies - $25.00 


These books are being sold because the Board of Education of Cincinnati has a larger number on hand than are 
needed for local use. 


Write to— Dr. Carl Ziegler Denton Buildi sete pelmnemel OHIO 


ng 


THE LITTLE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Patented June 1917 


Particularly recommended for its capacity of accommodation, its ready 
adjustment to all sizes. ages and kinds, and its unusually reasonable cost. 
Write for free catalog. 


Little Merry-Go-Round Company 
Mfgrs. 
of Playground Equipment that satisfies 


Men, Not Money, Make A Country Great. 
Education Without Health is Futile. 


St. Cloud Minnesota. 


Please mention Tue PLAyYGrouNb when writing to advertisers 
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PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Joseru LEE 
President 


Mrs. Epwarp W. BIppLe 


Carlisle, Pa. 


BUTTERWORTH 


WILLIAM 


Moline, 


RicHarp C. Caror 


Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE M. CLARK 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


KVERETT CoLpy 


Newark, N. J. 


Mrs. ArtHur G. CUMMER 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mrs THOM A. pIsON 


West 
CHarLes W. 
Cambridge, 


Joun H. FINvey 


New York, N. Y. 


FospICK 
New 


HuGH FRAYNE 


RAYMOND B. 


New York, N. Y. 


RoBERT GARRETT 


Baltimore, Md. 


C. M. GortHeE 


Sacramento, Cal. 


Mrs. Cuaries A. Goopwin 


Hartford, Conn. 


Orange, N. J. 


Mass. 


York, N. x. 


WILLIAM KENT 
Second Vice-President 

GARRETT 
Third Vice-President 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Austin E. GriFfFitus 
Seattle, Wash. 


J. M. HANKINS 


Birmingham, Ala. 
T. Herrick 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. Franeis DeLacy Hyper 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Mrs. Howarp R. Ives 
Portland, Me. 


Myron 


WILLIAM KENT 
Kenttield, Cal. 
KIRBY 
New York, N. Y. 
H. Mck. LANpoN 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gustavus T. 


Rosert LASsSITER 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Josepu LEE 
Boston, Mass. 
EUGENE W. Lewis 
Detroit, Mich. 


Epwarp F. Loomis 
New York, N. Y. 
J. H. MeCurpy 


Springtield, ‘ass. 


Gustavus T. Kirpy 

‘Treasurer 
H. S. BRAUCHER 

Secretary 


T. MALLERY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMUEL MATHER 
Cleveland, Ohio 
A. May 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cart E. MILLIKEN 
Augusta, Me. 
F. Gorpon OSLER 
Toronto, Canada 
Joun T. Prarr 
New York, N. Y. 
ELLEN SCRIPPS 


WALTER 


La Jolla, Cal. 
CLEMENT STUDEBAKER, JR. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Harotp H. Swirt 
Chicago, Ill. 
S. Titswortu 
New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. W. Wapsworrn, JR. 
Washington, D. C. 
J.C. Watsu 
New York, N. Y. 
Harris WHITTEMORE 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
ArtTHUR Woops 
New York, N. Y. 
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COMMUNITY DRAMATICS IN 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 


To give opportunity for an ever rising type of dramatic self-expression. 


To give to more or less advanced groups who may be ready to present plays of a 
high order an opportunity to do so for the benefit of the community. 


To develop imagination in the community—imagination in those who are partici- 


pating and those who are spectators. 

To make imagination function more vitally in the lives of the people. 

To make people more generous, more understanding of the lives of other people. 
To make progress more rapid by securing a greater open-mindedness. 

Through the dramatic method to interpret significant moments in history. 

To give through the dramatic method education of power. 


[t is not what one knows passively that counts but what one has felt, has exper- 
ienced. Through taking part in plays and through watching one’s friends take 
part in plays, culture and knowledge are assimilated as they cannot be in ways 
which do not touch the emotion. Drama once was largely under religious 
auspices. Again drama should be used to deepen the religious spirit of the age. 
The pageant is an occasional and temporary form of dramatic art. The special 
interest of Community Service is not in pageants but in the use of the dramatic 
effort continuously throughout the year by various groups—church, lodge, club, 
school, neighborhood, community center. 


It is the purpose of Community Service to build up a modern revival of commu- 
nity dramatics so that the dramatic method may be fully utilized for the building 
up of community spirit. Each dramatic worker in Community Service should un- 
derstand thoroughly story playing, the little theatre movement, the various plays, 
shorter and longer, which are suitable for children of various ages and for adults. 
\bove all community dramatics should give an opportunity for an expression of 
the beautiful, for an increased appreciation on the part of the entire community 
of the beautiful. 
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